For the aluminum emergency, 55 acres of new plant at Alcoa, Tenn. 
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The machine 
manufactures more stable futures 


Because it cuts turning costs as much as 50%, reduces 


or ends scrap loss, increases production, a modern Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathe literally pays taxes and wage in- 
creases for hundreds of owners—it averages 20% net 
profit to them. The reason is its greater speed and power, 


greater precision, and ease of operation. 


In spite of tripling our production, we are still behind 


in orders because defense industries must come first. But 


if you have a turret lathe more than 8 or 10 years old, 


investigate the modern Warner & Swasey now and schedule 


your future needs. If you continue to be busy, you'll need A ty 
modern Warner & Swaseys for top production at a profit to bbe 
tim 

help build reserves; if business levels off, you'll need them -~ | 
Swallov 

for their low costs—vital if you hope to stay competitive. — 
to é 

Warner & Swasey engineers can help in your planning. tanker 
Oil 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
Py at 


Ships that swallow with 
throats of rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


= underslung ships you some- 
times see are tankers, hustling oil 
from well to refinery. The tanker 
swallows its 3,000,000-gallon load 
through mammoth hose—but it used 
to be a slow swallow while the costly 
tanker waited. 


Oil makes rubber swell. To prevent 
it, hose was lined with fabric. But oil 
penetrated to the rubber, swelled it 
anyway, and as the swelling gradually 
closed the rubber throat, flow was 
reduced, loading time expensively in- 
creased. Then flat steel wire was used 
in hose lining to hold the rubber in 
place, but the swelling forced itself 
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between the wires, made ridges that 
caused friction with the oil, again 
slowed flow. Tankers continued to 
waste expensive time in port. 
Goodrich engineers, who had made 
important improvements in many other 
types of hose, tackled this problem. 
Goodrich had perfected compounds of 
synthetic rubber which resist oil. Could 
they resist tens of millions of gallons? 
The answer is in the photograph. 
That hose has handled three billion 
gallons of oil and is still at work. And 
because its smooth synthetic lining 
stays smooth, tankers are loaded as 
much as ten or twenty per cent faster 


hundreds of dollars are saved every 
trip. 

In addition to speeding flow and so 
saving time, the Goodrich hose lasts 
longer than the old type, and is lighter 
and so easier to handle . . . these im- 
provements resulting from Goodrich 
research. Have you checked lately with 
your Goodrich Distributor to see what 
improvements this constant Goodrich 
research has made in the rubber prod- 
ucts you buy? The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
Girth in Rubber 
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NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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HROUGHOUT The Chessie Corridor, industries ot many What will you do about your business future, today—and 
j ree are growing... growing... GROWING. New tomorrow? If your answer is here, you should know the facts. 
industries arriving. Older ones expanding—such as the American e 
Rolling Mill Company at Ashland, Kentucky. Here last March 


FACTS... for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area 1s now orgamzed and available in a new 


ARMCO’s famous “Silver Spade” once more broke ground 

for a new unit—this time a giant $5,000,000 blast furnace 56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library—“‘ The Chesste Corridor 
g1 ’ pag } ) 

with daily capacity of 1000 tons of pig iron — Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” This 

beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 

Industrial leaders see The Chessie Corridor as a treasure chest of conditions and opportunities which beckon 


: ; , : ‘ A industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 
available raw materials...inexpensive power...native-born, will- : 
to business executives requesting them from IN. 


ing workers...excellent transportation ...and bountifully watered DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 


land .. . economically close to the country’s major markets! Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served 6y CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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“Air Raids” 


on Your Balance Sheet? 


NTERRUPTIONS, delays, spoilage, high 

maintenance—all are frequently caused 
by lack of proper AIR CONDITIONING. 

Yes—in addition to improvement of 
human health, comfort, and efficiency, air 
conditioning also improves products and 
processes by providing dust-free air of 
proper temperature and humidity. 

But your air conditioning plant should 
be properly designed and installed. Seldom 
are any two air conditioning problems 
alike. That is why FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
maintains a staff of competent engi- 
neers near you. ' 

They dnow local cli- 
matic conditions. 

Perhaps you are 
already thinking of 
air conditioning as 
a health builder for 
your balance sheet. 

Why not find out 
now just what can 
be done? Thatcan't 
cost you anything 
—nor obligate you 
in the least. Use the 
coupon. 
F-M High-Boy Air 
Conditioner; self-con- 
tained, water cooled, 
requires no structural 
alterations in build- 
ing for installation. 
Available in 3- and 5- 
ton capacities. 
coe ee 2 eS Se eS Se eee ee . 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E-131 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I. 
Gentlemen: We areinterested in learning what 
air conditioning can accomplish for us. Our 


problem is one of comfort; (© health; 
() manufacturing process. 


Name 


Address 
N 
FM 


, 7 
FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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WANTED: 1,600,000,000 LB. OF ALUMINUM 


—And despite the entrance of Reynolds Metals into the alumin 
despite the plan for government plants, the biggest share of 
will fall on the Aluminum Company of America. How much ¢! 


| with the world’s largest rolling mill, shown on the cover, 
| 
| 


pany is to blame for the present shortage is a Washington areumey 


(page 15), but there is no argument with 55 acres of new plant, « mplet 
wit! 
Alcoa’s plans to meet its obligations by expanding productic: 


; [ror 
400,000,000 Ib. this year to 760,000,000 Ib. in 1941. 


| BEHIND THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


Washington knows only too well that in modern war the expert factor 
worker is just as important as the man behind the gun—that without 
him there won't even be a gun. A lot of local draft boards have miss 
the point, as defense manufacturers have discovered when they sough} 
deferment for hard-to-replace employees. ‘The Report to Executives page 
40-47) surveys shortcomings of the deferment system and describes tec! 
niques that management has found helpful in meeting the problem 


PIPELINES—IN A HURRY 


the country’s industrial Northeast looks more and more like a major 
job. Can railroads and trucks provide the necessary haulage? Apparenth 
the Administration is taking no chances, and that’s what's behind a new 
congressional bill (page 18) to speed the building of pipelines. 


VITAMINS FOR DEMOCRACY 


American agriculture will sock Hitler with an extra million ‘tons ot 
tomatoes this year, an increase enabling packers to send 15,000,009 cases 
of canned tomatoes to Britain and other lease-lend countries—page 2 
Pea-canners, too, are reaping a defense harvest, but they are chicth 
elated because their own promotion efforts (page 24) have uncovere: 
a big new domestic market. 


UNION DISCIPLINE 


Among unionism’s most embarrassing problems has been the recurrenc« 
of wildcat strikes, conducted in violation of contracts and in defiance ot 
union leadership. Confronted with just such a strike, the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee tried something new (page 48) and it worked. 


With tankers being diverted to Britain, the problem of supplying oil fo: 


HOTEL PROBLEMS 


’ 


Your last trip to Washington, or to one of the nation’s defense-swamped 
industrial centers, may have convinced you that the hotel business was 
among the topmost beneficiaries of national defense. Grateful for al 
favors, the hotel-keepers aren’t denying that the hustle and bustle has 
helped, but realists among them (page 24) know that their industry s 
problems are far from solved. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin } Labor & Management 
Figures of the Week Finance . . 
The Outlook Business Abroad... 
Marketing Profit & Loss. 
Production Trading Post 
New Products Trend. . 
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40 BATTLESHIPS 
PRACTICALLY FREE 
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40 BATTLESHIPS could have been 
built in the time lost by American 
industry last year as the result 
of accidents. 

Consciousness of this is spur- 
ring American manufacturers to 
establish a basis for preventing 
this enormous loss through im- 
proved accident prevention meth- 
ods designed to fit demands for 
speed. Manyemployers are finding 
the answer is American Mutual’s 


service in accident prevention. 


Speed WITH Safety, Not 
Without It 


Men in charge of production 
have found that American Mutual 
safety consultants are expe- 
rienced in plant procedures 
as well as safety practices— 
often, in fact, have special- 


ized in operating techniques 


of the policyholder’s industry. 

Their recommendations for ac- 
cident prevention are plans for 
increasing efficiency. As a result, 
work goes more smoothly, acci- 
dents interfere less often and less 
disastrously, and costs of produc- 
tion (as well as of insurance) often 
are greatly reduced. 

Why don’t you investigate 
American Mutual today... as 
part of making sure you are do- 
ing all you can to reduce that 
loss of 40 battleships? Write for 
Booklet 200, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Dept. C3, 
142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual 
iH orks lo Make {ll H ork Safe 


Branches in more than 60 of the country’s principal cities 


He’s a Fading Fourth 


 B 
ww 
H..... poppin! The big boss 
just learned we stand fourth with farm families. They 
buy a whale of a lot of everything that’s bought, and 
competition’s been wooing ’em away from us.” 


“What's the Answer?” 


“A new series of market studies by Farm Journal. 
Facts based on a complete inventory of over 2000 
farm homes. They show what brands and quantities 
farm families buy—the whole picture of what happens 
to an enormous chunk of American buying power. 
Facts that prove farmers are customers, and that adver- 
tisers who go after them wind 

up as the national sales lead- 


ers. The old man’s just seen 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, ‘Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 


New York « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles 
San Francisco « Seattle 


FARM ape 
JOURNAL 
ame Farweer rf Wife 


the facts, and he’s out to recapture our position.” 


“Parm Journal ?” 


“Certainly. Leading advertisers in every field complete 
their broad, efficient coverage of the national market 
by talking directly to the 2¥, MILLION families who 
read America’s Largest Rural Magazine.” 

For the latest and most complete “farm market facts” 
about your commodity call or write your nearest Farm 
Journal office, or mail this coupon. There’s no obligation. 


A REPORT ON YOUR FARM RATING 


FARM JOURNAL & FARMER’S WIFE 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


Please show me your latest facts on farm buying, which 

will enable me to gauge the actual extent of the farm 

market for my products. | understand this information 
available to manufacturers and their advertising 

Your Name 

Firm Name 


Address 


City 


America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine 


More Than 2% MILLION Circulation 
Business Week * May 31, 194! 
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That “Unlimited Emergency” 


The President is aware that he doesn’t 
have an “all-out” war economy yet. 
He's determined to create such a Wehr- 
wirtschaft, and that explains his declara- 
tion of an “unlimited national emer- 
gency” —a declaration which was made 
principally for its effect on morale. It 
does not call into existence any powers 
other than those which he had already 
assumed by his original declaration of an 
emergency on Sept. 8, 1939, or which 
have been since conferred on him by 
Congress. Don’t look for a sensational 
or even an obvious reorganization of the 
defense set-up. Changes will come in 
the a. of farther-reaching policies 
and in a shifting in the importance of 
certain jobs. If heads roll, they will fall 
into face-saving positions. 


Behind F.D.R.’s Speech 


Domestic purpose of his “stop Hitler’ 
speech, chiefly directed at Europe and 
Latin America, was to build a fire under 
the nation’s armament program. ‘The 
reason for present jerky stop-and-go per- 
formance lies in factors now sharply 
defined: 

(1) The weakness of an organization 
in which too many details jam up in the 
White House. 

(2) Failure of defense officials to think 
beyond requirements stated by the mili- 
tary at a particular moment. All of them 
ay, but many of them fail fully to un- 
derstand, that the only limit on the de- 
fense program is the country’s physical 
resources. 

(3) Conservatism which delays the in- 
evitable imposition of controls over and 
interference with business as usual. 

(4) A piecemeal approach to the plan- 
ning of a war economy for years ahead. 
Few situations are dealt with until they 
become emergencies—and then they are 
handled on an ad hoc basis. 


Key to Policy 


In this situation results to date are 
remarkable, but we have come to the 
point at which production has taken up 
the slack in the country’s peace-time 
economy and now is running head-on 
into the lack of planning for defense 
pure and simple. ia now on all the 
pieces need to be fitted together in a 
wnchronized pattern. 

Growth of the Hopkins lease-lend 
organization as the major policy-setting 
body is evident. Men like W. L. Batt 
of SKF, with radical ideas for pushing 
the defense program ahead, are gravi- 
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tating out of OPM into the Hopkins 
organization. 


Priorities Pattern Confused 


Weakness of OPM’s short-range ap- 
proach to its job shows up most clearly 
in the basic matter of priorities. It is 
through priorities that advance-planning 
—when it exists—expresses itself. Thus 
the confusion in the priorities system, 
evident to every industrialist who is try- 
ing to work under it, merely reflects ab- 
sence of a clear picture of the degree of 
control that is needed for an all-out 
effort. 

Since last fall when the priorities 
system was set up, it has gone through 
three or four complete revisions; only 
within the last month or two have the 
general outlines stabilized. Because no 
adequate estimates of demand were 
made and because of a tenderness for 
business-as-usual, controls over alumi- 
num and nickel, for example, were 
delayed until the bottom of the pot 
was being scraped. Then, because the 
situation had become critical, special 
regulations were slapped on offhand, 
leaving vexing differences between the 
procedure used for each commodity. 


Stockpile Plan Flops 


Realization of the failure of the stock- 
pile program is shocking the defense 
organization into taking a longer-range 
view. We aren’t able, it is now seen, 
to accumulate reserves of critical mate- 
tials because they’re already scarce; we 
started too late. Profiting by this les- 
son, an attempt is being made to figure 
out what materials, not now entirely 
absorbed by defense, will be made scarce 
by the huge programs of 1942, ’43, and, 
"44. Civilian consumption of such ma- 
terials could be cut now, and the result- 
ing excess stockpiled. This would mean 
that for the first time priorities would 
be imposed before, instead of after, a 
shortage develops. 


Second Dunn Report 


High spot in the steel situation is 
completion of the second Gano Dunn 
report on needed capacity. Its publica- 
tion may cool the row between expan- 
sionists and anti-expansionists if, as re- 
ported, it recommends expansion of pig- 
iron capacity for greater steel output 
and proposes additions to rolling capac- 


Meanwhile, widespread allocation of 
steel supplies is in the offing, as the 
industry itself pushes for such regimen- 


tation as a means of emerging from 
confusion over preference ratings and 
inventory affidavits which apparently 
have proved to be duds. Firm govern- 
ment leadership along —hard-and-fast 
lines is being insisted upon by industry 
as a way out of demands from important 
non-defense buyers. Pressure from car- 
builders has stiffened to a point where 
OPM definitely is arranging to issue 
certificates giving priorities on their 
requirements. 


Economic War Administrator 


A presidential order that would set 
up a new agency of economic warfare 
has been lying on Roosevelt's desk since 
May 15. The order has been cleared 
at the Budget Bureau, OPM, Lease- 
Lend, and other agencies. 

Creation of the agency has been de- 
layed because the President can’t de 
cide whom to appoint to head it. James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard Col 
lege, is a possibility. Jesse Jones is 
backing Will Clayton, his deputy Fed 
eral Loan Administrator, for the post. 
The name of Herbert Gaston, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, also is heard. 


Priorities for Copper 


Copper priorities are knocking at the 
door. Demand for several months has 
been running far ahead of maximum 
possible production capacity. How 
strict the rationing will be is uncertain, 
but it is certain that non-defense users 
will have to share the full effect of the 
rationing. Total possible copper — 
tion in the Western Hemisphere is 
about 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 tons a 
year. Domestic mines at capacity can 
bring out between 1,000,000 and 
1,080,000 tons at the present “‘pegged” 
price of 12¢, a little more at a premium 
figure. 

Latin America can produce about 
600,000 tons, of which one-sixth is 
needed south of the Rio Grande. For 
several months, disappearance of cop- 
per has averaged 130,000 tons a month. 
OPM is convinced that much of this 
buying has been for inventory building, 
which priorities can halt. 


Supplies for Hemisphere 


Our hemisphere economic program is 
due for a test of popularity at home. 
Washington is almost ready to an- 
nounce a system of priorities on a fairly 
long list f items which these countries 
need desperately. Plan is to fill these 
“minimum” demands for our “Good 
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Producing heat is only part 
of the heating job. Putting 
heat where you want it, 
when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern 
Steam Heating does 
best. See fact story below. For details write 
Warren [Webster & Company, Camden, N. J, 


55 STEAM NEEDED 
TD ASSURE COMFORT 
N BAKER ARCADE 


Steam Savings Amount to $1,781 
during first Two Years with 
Webster Hylo System 


DESIRED HEAT IN EVERY ROOM 


Operator Controls Delivery of 
Heat by “Tuning in” Outdoor 
Temperature on Hylo Cabinet 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The cost of 
heating the Baker Arcade, 6-story 
store and office building, was reduced 
$1,781.43 during the first two years 
after a Webster Heating Moderniza- 
tion Program. 


In 1937, Baker Properties, Inc., 
owners of the Baker Arcade, author- 
ized the installation of a Webster 
Hylo System to correct the heat dis- 
tribution weaknesses of the existing 
steam heating system. 


Baker Arcade, Minneapolis Minn. 


With the Webster Hylo System, 
desired temperatures are maintained 
in every room and every section of the 
building. Costly overheating and 
annoying underheating are reduced 
to a minimum. 


The balancing of heat to 335 radia- 
tors in the Baker Arcade is accom- 
plished with Webster Metering 
Orifices in branch mains and radiator 
supply valves. A special Hylo Steam 
Variator Cabinet allows the Operator 
to control the rate of steam delivery 
by “tuning in” the prevailing outdoor 
temperature several times a day. 


In the Baker Arcade, the Webster 
Hylo System coordinates perfectly 
with the air conditioning installa- 
tions in three suites of offices. 


The heating installation was made 
by the Lamb Plumbing & Heating 
Co., of Minneapolis. G. M. Orr & Co., 
of Minneapolis, served as Consulting 
Engineers. There is a total of 16,377 
sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 

The firm of Larson & McLaren, 
Minneapolis, made the architectural 
plans. 
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Neighbors” ahead of our own civilian 
needs—even though these are already 
threatened with serious curtailment be- 
cause of the soaring demands of na- 
tional defense. 

Shut off from Europe by the British 
blockade, all Latin American countries 
are now dependent on the United States 
for new railroad equipment beyond the 
limited supplies they can build in their 
own small shops, replacement parts and 
new turbines for power plants. Coal 
for industry, and training planes for 
burgeoning air forces in almost every 
country. ‘lhe new priorities will extend 
to shipping space on southbound vessels 
to guarantee delivery of the goods. 


Fair Trade Flank Attack 


A realistic person, Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold knows he hasn't a 
chance of getting Congress to repeal 
the Miller-Tydings Act which permits 
state fair trade acts to function so that 
maiufacturers may fix resale prices of 
trademarked or branded articles. He's 
doing the next best thing—attacking 
from the flank, with the expectation 
of narrowing use of the laws to their 
precise terms by stopping what he con- 
siders collusion among manufacturers 
and the blackjacking of producers by 
organized retailers seeking high margins. 
Thus, Arnold contends, the legalized 
system of vertical price maintenance has 
been converted into illegal horizontal 
price-fixing. 

Arnold’s men have been snooping 
into activities of New York state phar- 
macists, and a grand jury investigation 
would not be surprising. ‘hey also have 
been looking into fair-trade activities in 
the grocery field in Ohio, where food 
manufacturers experimented with resale 
price maintenance, and a grand jury is 
expected to convene in Cleveland about 
July 1. 


Cost-Plus-Fee Insurance 


Insurance carried by Army construc- 
tion contractors and _ subcontractors 
doing fee work is to be put on a cost- 
plus-fee basis under a new plan devised 
by the War Department. Contractors 
will select the companies but premiums, 
which are paid by the War Department 
as part of contract cost, will be paid at 
the end instead of the beginning of the 
insured period. Premiums will consist 
of all claims paid out, plus a sum cover- 
ing the insurance company’s costs. 

In effect, the Army makes itself a self- 
insurer but hires the companies to pro- 
vide claim-adjustment service covering 
workmen’s compensation or employers’ 
liability, automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage, and comprehensive public 
liability. Previous practice was to buy 
insurance by competitive bidding, but 
it was hard to find an equitable basis for 
comparing bids submitted by stock and 


mutual companies. Contract 
have the option of self-insu: 
manner satisfactory to the 
partment. 


Food for Britain 


Just about $75,000,000 
spent on food for Britain jy 
quantities purchased since 
went into effect Mar. 15. Tl 
Marketing Administration is 
about prices paid because 
might hinder its operations. 

Not all of the food bought 
shipped by any means and, ¢ 
on day-to-day developments, 
originally intended for Britain jay }y 
diverted to relief distribution and othe; 
purposes. SMA is operating on a $9 
000,000 revolving fund replen 
credits to its account out of thi 
dent’s lend-lease money. 


ASCAP Deal Upset 


Negotiation for return of the mus 
of the American Society of Compose 
Authors and Publishers to the NBC and 
CBS networks is likely to be held up by 
this week’s Supreme Court decision sus 
taining Nebraska and Florida laws curb. 
ing the activities of ASCAP. Actual) 
the court did not pass on the constit 
tionality of the state statutes, which for 
bid copyright owners from combining 
in “substantial” numbers for the pur 
pose of fixing fees for the public per 
formance of their music. But the court 
reversed the actions of district courts in 
granting injunctions against enforce 
ment of the laws on the ground they 
contravene the federal copyright law. 

ASCAP and Broadcast Music, Inc., 
established by broadcasters to compete 
with the society, have just reorganized 
their internal structures in accordance 
with consent decrees signed with Thur 
man Arnold’s federal anti-trust division 
(BW—Mar.1’41,p38). Now, seemingly, 
they will have to reorganize their activi 
ties from the standpoint of state regu 
lation. 


P. 4. 


USHA’s Public Housing News Notes 
exploits a new avenue of publicity. It 
boasts that a USHA tenant won a 
$1,000 True Story prize for a_ story, 
“Love Never Waits,” laid in a housing 
project. . . . The United States Army 
is purchasing 50,000 aluminum cot 
fee pots and 50,000 aluminum water 
pitchers. .. . An American compan\ has 
sold the Navy a large order of pump: 
which are to be used to raise the ful! 
of the Graf Spee, German battleship 
which was scuttled off Montevideo 
after this war’s first dramatic naval 
battle. Plan of the Navy is to stud) 
details of construction of Germany’ 
new pocket battleships. 
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ALL OUT FOR AMERICA 


Production is rolling in America — gaining speed 
every day. Experts who carry the responsibility of 
the defense program say our industrial output will 
soon astonish the world. 
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In Midland, Michigan, and at Freeport, Texas, mag- 
nesium, a defense essential, is pouring out of the Dow 
plants in ever increasing quantities. With facilities 
multiplied many times, the production of this metal— 
so vital to airplane construction and other defense 
equipment —is mounting to figures hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 


There are already established innumerable peace- 
time applications of magnesium metal—all manner 
of products that profit greatly by its unique combina- 
tion of lightness and strength. The huge facilities that 
now produce it are, therefore, a permanent asset. 
Industry and the public at large will gain immeasur- 
ably from a defense program that is well described 
as: All out for America. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


UNITROL 
OREN: Ny) RRR 


A New and Better Answer 


for Builders of Machines 


Every manufacturer of motorized machines who is looking for manufacturing 
economies, simplified assembly operations, the sales power of streamlined 
appeorance and increased customer satisfaction is invited to give thoughtful 
consideration to UNITROL. 

UNITROL is a new, better way of assembling Motor Control. UNITROL is 
a new and better way of installing Motor Control. UNITROL is a new and 
better way of connecting and wiring Motor Control. 

UNITROL is what electrical engineers have aimed at for more than 25 
years ... and is the exclusive product of Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated, 
pioneers in Motor Control Progress. 

The basic unit of UNITROL is the familiar Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
Unit such as you may now be using in any of your machines. It is any standard, 
skeletonized form of Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. But it employs a new 
type of mounting frame, designed especially for “built-in” machine mounting. 

If you build Motor Control into your machines, the standard skeletonized 
Motor Control complete with its Unitrol mounting frame may be employed 
“asis’. It saves space... time...wiring difficulties...and costs. It eliminates many 
special machine cavities and provides a new Motor Control interchangeability. 

But if you build a machine requiring several control units per machine; 
then you are interested in the next step of UNITROL construction . . . This is 
a new, specially designed sectional housing, built to house Unitrol Motor 
Control Units of varying shapes, sizes and characteristics. Built to house 
them more compactly, more conveniently, more efficiently, more economically 
than anything you have ever dreamed of. 

There's so much to tell about the advantages of UNITROL, it would 
fill a book. In fact, it has filled a book called “UNITROL—the Next Step 
Forward in Motor Control” free to any interested business executive. And 
the premium placed on manufacturing economies, short-cuts and improve- 
ments today certainly warrants your sending for a copy now. Just say: 
“Send a copy of your UNITROL Book at once.” CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Copyright 1941, Cutler-Hommer, Inc. ——— i} 


Simple as: 


Any standard skele- 
ton C-H Starter. 


UNITROL mounting 
frame, showing 
door and starter 


mounting straps. 


Standard Starter 
mounted in place in 
UNITROL frame— 
Ready for use as” 


“As ‘built-in’ Control 


fw 


* As member of SIN- 
GLE Unitrol Section 


*As member of 
MULTIPLE Sections or 
UNITROL CONTROL 

CENTER, 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
2 Wee w Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (seechartbelow). ........ 146.3 1143.6 = 138.20 142.0 114.1 
PRODUCTION 
teel I is 2 c's a0 0's ore nc ededin anne awakes 98.6 99.9 94.3 96.6 76.9 
are oa ein de wag sss kasd wkd amee dines 444 biee'e’ 133,560 127,255 108,165 102,340 96,810 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $12,606 $14,125 $18,000 $18,225 $9,190 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . bi 2,838 2,800 2,750 2,695 2,449 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... ae eee ace er Cecile 3,773 3,784 3,727 3,766 3,836 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 toms)... . 2.2... 6. eee eee 1,683 —- 1,567 233 1,800 1,257 

TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 88 86 84 Ki 72 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 0.2... eee 55 53 34 47 41 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions).............. ee edaawene $5,740 $5,127 $5,405 $5,618 $4,791 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, GO Aa eee $9,186 $9,155 $8,992 $8,436 $7,613 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding Nee +12% +13% +18% +13% +5% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................-.005. 270 286 272 256 297 

PRICES (Average for the week) 

Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 87.42 87.24 84.99 81.68 69.67 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 196.0 196.5 185.6 167.7 153.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 139.1 139.3 134.2 121.9 112.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug 1939 = 100).. 143.1 142.9 134.8 122.5 114.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)......... $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.07 $37.51 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)......... ; $19.17 = $19.17 $19.17, $21.00 = $18.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). .. . 4 12.040¢ 12.042¢ 12.038¢ 12.015¢ 11.338¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, Peed oe ale oc $0.93 $0.92 $0.86 $0.85 $0.83 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).......... pierce SU 3.35¢ 3.37¢ 3.32¢ 2.85¢ 2.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....000 0 eee 12.94¢ 12.7l¢ 11.09¢ 9.80¢ 10.12¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...................0...0045. 22.92¢  24.38¢  23.16¢ 21.04¢ 20.42¢ 

FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............-.0.-+4+ 74.7 74.9 74.7 85.2 73.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) . iSkcahes 4.33% 4.32% 4.33% 4.46% 5.21% 

U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). ie 1.94% 1.93% 1.91% 1.94% 2.47% 
U.S. Treasury 3-t0-5 year Note Yield......................2.005. ES 0.41% 0.44% 0.51% 0.32% 0.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... .. . . caus 100% 100% 100% 100% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-i% 4-8% 4-5 % 4-1% 4-38 % 

BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 24,265 23,846 23,762 21,961 20,201 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 27,798 27,742 27,546 24,944 23,544 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,639 5,604 5,509 4,908 4,394 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............................-... 902 888 906 909 1,018 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 13,991 14,089 13,911 12,229 11,494 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...................... - 3,761 3,700 3,804 3,605 3,488 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................ Rone 5,860 5,690 5,760 6,800 6,373 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday a ee 2,237 2,239 2,239 2,302 2,520 

* Preliminary, week ended May 24th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Steel In 


A New and Better Answer 
for Builders of Machines 


Electric 
Crude ' 
Bitumit 

Every manufacturer of motorized machines who is looking for manufacturing 

economies, simplified assembly operations, the sales power of streamlined 

appeorance and increased customer satisfaction is invited to give thoughtful 

consideration to UNITROL. 

UNITROL is a new, better way of assembling Motor Control. UNITROL is 
a new and better way of installing Motor Control. UNITROL is a new and 
better way of connecting and wiring Motor Control. 

UNITROL is what electrical engineers have aimed at for more than 25 
years ...and is the exclusive product of Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated, Rubbe 
pioneers in Motor Control Progress. FINAN( 

The basic unit of UNITROL is the familiar Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
Unit such as you may now be using in any of your machines. It is any standard, _ s Mediu 
skeletonized form of Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. But it employs a new ' 
type of mounting frame, designed especially for “built-in” machine mounting. Ss. 

If you build Motor Control into your machines, the standard skeletonized . Call L 
Motor Control complete with its Unitrol mounting frame may be employed 
“asis”. It saves space...time...wiring difficulties...and costs. It eliminates many 
special machine cavities and provides a new Motor Control interchangeability. 

But if you build a machine requiring several control units per machine; . 
then you are interested in the next step of UNITROL construc 
a new, specially designed sectional housing, built to house 
Control Units of varying shapes, sizes and characteristics. 
them more compactly, more conveniently, more efficiently, mor 
than anything you have ever dreamed of. 

There's so much to tell about the advantages of UNIT 
fill a book. In fact, it has filled a book called “UNITROL— 

Forward in Motor Control” free to any interested business 
the premium placed on manufacturing economies, short-cuts 
ments today certainly warrants your sending for a copy 1 
“Send a copy of your UNITROL Book at once.” CUTLER- 
Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwau! 
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Simple as: 


Any standard skele- UNITROL mounting Standard Starter 
ton C-H Starter. frame, showing mounted in place in 
door and starter UNITROL frame— 


mounting straps. Ready for use as 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (seechartbelow). . . . . . . . . «= *146.3 143.6 138.2 142.0 114.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... .. er rr ee ae 98.6 99.9 94.3 96.6 76.9 
Automobile Ec cakes nd Khana shh om aeoe news ... 133,560 127,255 108,165 102,340 96,810 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $12,606 $14,125 $18,000 $18,225 $9,190 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . i 2,838 2,800 2,750 2,695 2,449 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) . = Ee ee Poe eee 3,773 3,784 3,727 3,766 3,836 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 Bs 5 565+ aj saeed an ree cakate 1,683 = 1,567 233 1,800 1,257 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 dens oA eee ee 88 86 84 77 72 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2.0.20 ooo eee ee 55 53 34 47 41 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . ae aee We peop, Bice $5,740 $5,127 $5,405 $5,618 $4,791 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . BEADS Erato nk a ae $9,186 $9,155 $8,992 $8,436 $7,613 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding Se +12% +13% 418% 413% + 5% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........................0-. 270 286 272 256 297 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 87.42 87.24 84.99 81.68 69.67 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 196.0 196.5 185.6 167.7 153.3 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 139.1 139.3 134.2 121.9 112.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug, 1939 = 100).. 143.1 142.9 134.8 122.5 114.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)............................ rs $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.07 $37.51 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton).......... $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $21.00 $18.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. . . rr ..  12.040¢ 12.042¢ 12.038¢ 12.015¢ 11.338¢ | 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . . ee $0.93 $0.92 $0.86 $0.85 $0.83 | 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........... PPO ey ous 3.35¢ 3.37¢ 3.32¢ 2.85¢ 2.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....0 00 ee 12.94¢ 12.7l¢ 11.09¢ 9.80¢  10.12¢ | 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....................-.-0055. 22.92¢  24.38¢  23.16¢ 21.04¢ 20.42¢ 
FINANCE | 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's ee 74.7 74.9 74.7 85.2 73.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.33% 4.32% 4.33% 4.46% 5.21% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). dees 1.94% 1.93% 1.91% 1.94% 2.47% 
U.S. Treasury 3-t0-5 year Note Yield........................005. eae 0.41% 0.44% 0.51% 0.32% 0.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... .. . . ica 1.00% 100% 100% 100% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-%% 4-3% 4-5% 4-3% 4-§% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) | 
i. Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 24,265 23,846 23,762 21,961 20,201 
ans and Investments: tenorting member banks..................... 27,798 27,742 27,546 24,944 23,544 
5,639 5,604 5,509 4,908 4,394 
902 888 906 909 —-1,018 


13,991 14,089 =: 13,911 12,229 11,494 
3,761 3,700 3,804 3,605 3,488 
5,860 5,690 5,760 6,800 6,373 
2,237 2,239 2,239 2,302 2,520 

§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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1 Job 


Well Begun. 


“A JOB well begun is half done.” On May 28, 

1940, in the very vanguard of mustering 
American industry, General Electric established 
a Defense Co-ordinating Committee. 


Today, one year later, over $50,000,000 has 
been invested in plant expansion, several new 
factories have already been built and tooled for 
defense production, 14 new buildings and ad- 
ditions are under construction and will be com- 
pleted this year, 18,600 employees were added 
last year, and about 1000 a week have been 
added so far this year. More than 60 per cent 
of General Electric’s men and machines have 
been turned to production for national defense 
—with these results: 


1. Production on millions of horsepower of 
steam turbines for the U. S. Navy and Merchant 
Marine is “on schedule.” In the face of the 
greatest naval expansion program in U. S. 
history the General Electric Company is meet- 
ing “all-out” demands with “all-out” produc- 
tion. When the hulls are ready, the turbines 
(and generators, motors, and propulsion gears 
to match the turbines) will be ready to drive 
them. 


2. Supercharger output has been doubled in 


GENERAL 


the past several months in an endeavor to meet 
demands—demands that multiply overnight— 
for this vital equipment from America’s ex- 
panding aviation industries. 


3. Gun-control apparatus is being produced 
ahead of schedule, and at a rate of production 
that continues to gain. 


4. Although searchlight designs have been fre- 
quently changed to incorporate the latest im- 
provements, production is increasing rapidly 
and should soon reach scheduled requirements. 


5. Production of radio transmitting and recciv- 
ing equipment for the Army and Navy is right 
on schedule. Moreover, by freezing the design 
of commercial receivers for “the duration,” a 
large number of General Electric engineers 
have been freed for research and design in new 


requirements of the Navy. 


This is just the beginning. It is no time, though 
the job be well begun, for paying or receiving 
tributes. But it may be well to remember that 
American industry, in part or as a whole, has 
shown by its performance to date not only 
its great competence but also a high sense 
of its great responsibility. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


“All Out” Now Means All Out 


Roosevelt speech is signal for clear track on armament, 
sidetrack for business-as-usual. Contraction in consumer goods 
inevitable. Business Week Index rises to new high. 


This week marked a turning point in 
the country’s war effort. “Business as 
usual” goes out the window, and de- 
fense production is to be speeded up all 
along the line in a race against time and 
Germany. This national policy comes as 
no special surprise. Secretaries Hull, 
Knox, and Stimson, in previous pro- 
nouncements, had forecast the temper 
of President Roosevelt’s speech. And 
then, on the eve of the fireside chat, 
Donald M. Nelson, OPM’s director of 
purchases, directed the nation’s atten- 
tion to the fact that “you can’t stop a 
panzer division with a row of electric 
refrigerators.” 


Defense Comes First 


Business Week has pointed out be- 
fore that priority policies will be deter- 
mined by “bomber and ship production 
schedules—after airplane and shipbuild- 
ing companies get what they need, other 
defense industries will get materials, and 
after that will come civilians” (BW — 
May10’41,p13). This week’s develop- 
ments—the President’s speech, the battle 
of the Hood and the Bismarck in the 
North Atlantic, and the German attacks 
upon Crete—only make that prediction 
more emphatic and more inclusive. 

The consumers’ durable-goods indus- 
tries are bound to suffer as a direct con- 
sequence. More and more, materials and 
supplies normally used in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and (outside defense 
areas) residential dwellings will be re- 
stricted to armament requirements. And 
don’t be taken aback if production of 
1942-model passenger cars is cut 50%, 
or even more, instead of the announced 
20%. The only reason more drastic cur- 
tailment has not already been formally 
set is that wholesale layoffs would result, 
and defense officials are trying to avoid 
temporary employment dislocations in 
Detroit and other auto cities. 


Auto Makers Push Output 


But once airplane, tank, and other 
ordnance plants are ready to absorb the 
auto workers, passenger-car assemblies 
will decline much more sharply than 
the 20% plan would suggest. That ac- 
counts in part for the current high rate 
of production. Manufacturers are taking 
no chances on a sudden priorities order 
which would curtail their receipts of 
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steel, tires, and parts. So they have been 
pushing output to the limit—to build up 
stocks of cars on hand. 


Field Stocks Low 


Actually, however, stocks are not 
being built up—for the obvious reason 
that car-owners, too, have been aware 
of the trend toward all-out war prepara- 
tions. They have been getting new cars 
while the getting’s good, rather than 
wait for the 1942 jobs (BW—Mar.22’41, 
p14). Result: New cars are selling faster 
than the auto companies can make 
them. For instance, in April, sales at 
557,000 reduced dealer inventories by 
120,000. This month—unhampered by 
strikes—manufacturers have brought car- 
and-truck assemblies for the domestic 
market up to 510,000 units. But the 


high sales rate continues, so that in- 
ventories will be reduced by about 
40,000 to 50,000. As a matter of fact, 
the chief deterrent to sales has been the 
shortage of field stocks. 


Non-Durable Goods, Too 


The cut in car production, incident- 

ally, will not work any stringent hard- 
ship on civilians in the next year or 
two. In trying to assure themselves of 
good transportation by buying new mod 
els, car buyers have traded in high-grade 
used cars. So no major pinch in the 
eneral car market is in the offing. 
Gana just for the record, it is worth 
noting that some decline in 1942-model 
sales would normally be expected any 
way—following the sale of 3,800,000 of 
the 1940 models and an indicated sal 
of 5,000,000 of the 1941 cars and 
trucks—unless it is assumed that the ris« 
in consumer buying power (see Outlook 
chart) would bring a rush of new cai 
owners into the market. 

Not only will the intensified war 
effort result in priorities on materials 
and supplies in the consumers’ durable 
goods industries, but also it will have 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN CONSUMER INCOME 


(adjusted for secsono!) 


ere 7 


1937 


Date: Deportment of Commerce 


DBUSINESS WEEK 


During the first half of each of the 
previous four years, national income 
either declined or wavered. Not so in 
1941. Under the impetus of the de- 
fense effort, consumer buying power 
has steadily mounted. This explains 
the sharp expansion in retail sales dur- 
ing the last six months (chart, BW— 
May24'41,p13). It also explains why 
government officials are interested in 


curbing consumer expenditures which 
boost prices. Incidentally, national in 
come today is ahead of the 1929 level, 
though that is not indicated in the 
chart. The Department of Commerce 
will shortly release revised figures for 
1938, 1939, and 1940, which will lift 
the current figure to a yearly rate 
above $82,000,000,000. Present offi- 
cial figure is around $80,000,000,000. 
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some effect on production of consumer 
non-durable goods—only not so soon or 
so directly. Large consumer-goods com- 
panies usually have their own machine 
shops and there are numerous big com- 
panies which manufacture machinery 
for consumer goods industries (page 64). 
These may be called upon to turn their 


tools to ordnance. In the long run, this 
will affect productivity and costs. 
Curtailment in consumer goods out- 
put, however, will not prevent cither 
the national income or the total amount 
of consumer goods available for pur- 
chase from rising. On the whole, there 
is still plenty of capacity for expansion 


of output in the non-durable cons 
goods field. Incidentally, the Bu 
Week Index rose to a new high 
week. Thus recovery from the effe 
the coal strike has now been 
pleted, and the advance—promised | 
weeks ago (BW —May3’41,p13 


now be said to be under wavy 


MACHINE GUNS EIGHT 


Just a year ago last month, when the 
U.S. Army Ordnance Department or- 
dered machine guns from General Mo- 
tors, the contract called for initial deliv 
cries in 20 months. Calculations were 


MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


based on standard arsenal procedure, but 
GM executives of the AC Spark Plug, 
Frigidaire, and Saginaw Steering Gear 
divisions, who had never built guns, fol- 
lowed standard automotive practice— 


barrel cooling sleeve at one stroke of the 
press (left above). Old practice called for 
elliptical holes, requiring three machin 
ing operations per hole. Tumbling ma- 


multiple vertical reaming machine (left, 
5 

above) handles 12 gun barrels at a crack, 

the operation being one of two required 

for rifling which used to take 15 opera- 


14 


chines (right, above) remove rough edges 
from the hundreds of parts in a gun, 
eliminating nearly 90% of the former 
hand filing. Electric inspection lights 


tions. And best of all, GM has found a 
way to employ semi-skilled workers in 
operations like the milling of a trunnion 
block, normally handled by a skilled me- 


and the first guns rolled off their a 
bly lines in one year, or eight m 
ahead of schedule. Among their 
ern miracles” was the discovery that 
round holes could be punched in 


set in the floor permit inspectors to look 
through gun barrels without having to 
hoist them to a window light. Fatigue 
is reduced; inspection is speeded up. A 


chanic (right, above). The secret is a 
step-by-step procedure chart for each op 
eration, similar to the one on the shelf 
of the milling machine. 
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Aluminum Emergency 


Defense goal is 1,4600,000,000 Ib. a year; plants operat- 
ing or being built will produce only 850,000,000 Ib. That's why 
government is building additional capacity for industry to manage. 


Defense and aid to England before 
long will call for 1,600,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum a year. Plants now built or in 
various stages of construction will pro- 
duce only 850,000,000 Ib. annually. 
There are the facts behind the federal 
government's program to build 600,- 
000,000 Ib. of added capacity to be 
managed by private industry. 

The jump from actual 1939 produc- 
tion of 327,000,000 Ib. to the new de- 
fense goal (and it should be noted that 
if we hit only 1,600,000,000 Ib. there 
will be no aliowance for civilian use) is 
a long one. Estimates of requirements 
have been stepped up almost from day 
to day. Ten months ago there was pretty 
general agreement that plant expansion 
then under way would meet all home re- 
quirements, civilian as well as military, 
and leave enough for Britain, too. As 
late as last November, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., declared that there was going 
to be no shortage. 

But those calculations were wide of 

the mark. For some time there hasn’t 
been enough aluminum left over for 
anything like normal civilian needs. 
Consequently, there now has broken out 
a veritable epidemic of name-calling and 
blame-placing. 
e Alcoa under Fire—Storm center, of 
course, is the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, because Alcoa was, until a few days 
ago, the sole producer of virgin alu- 
minum in the United States. It has been 
the defendant in a protracted antitrust 
suit, the outcome of which has not yet 
been decided. And, a fortnight ago, Al- 
coa was subjected to a number of criti- 
cisms before Senator Truman’s commit- 
tee investigating defense production. 

Primary object of these charges, many 
of which were similar to major allega- 
tions in the antitrust action, was to show 
that we would not have our present 
shortage of aluminum if there had been 
competition in earlier years. Tenor of 
the argument was that competition 
would have brought prices down, lower 
prices would have caused a large increase 
in industrial use, and present capacity 
would necessarily be much larger than 
it is. 
® Relations with OPM-—Aside from 
these generalities, Alcoa was accused of 
squatting on desirable waterpower sites 
and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s aluminum experts were charged 
with snubbing outsiders desiring to pro- 
duce the metal. Grenville R. Holden, 
OPM consultant on light metals was 
questioned at length as to why he and 
his predecessor in the post, Marion Fol- 
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som, had not encouraged metal fabri- 
cators like Charles Bohn to undertake 
aluminum production. 

Mr. Holden vigorously denied that he 
had any concern with perpetuating Al- 
coa as the lone producer. He indicated, 
rather, that he had leaned heavily on the 
Aluminum Co. because, as an actual 
producer, it was in the best position to 
sponsor rapid expansion of facilities. It 
was, in his estimation, pretty much a 
case of seeking out the people who are 
doing the thing that you want done. 
ew ‘aterpower Sites—Charges that the 
Aluminum Co. headed off competition 
by buying up waterpower sites were de- 
veloped by Chairman Leland Olds of 
the Federal Power Commission, who 
said Alcoa refused to build dams on 
streams where FPC insisted on licensing 
the projects. ‘The case in point was the 
Alcoa power site at Fontana, N. C. 


BUSY AS USUAL 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, New 
York City’s “Little Flower,” burst 
into full bloom last week. Above he 
outlines for reporters the three big 
divisions of his new job as director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense—public 
safety, engineering, food and shelter. 
When La Guardia told the city about 
his defense assignment over the mu- 


nicipal radio station, WNYC, he 


Fontana is one of five sites in that 
area held by the company for many 
years. Power dams have been built at the 
other four but when work was about to 
start at Fontana, the FPC insisted the 
project was subject to license. ‘The Alcoa 
people say they offered to go ahead if 
FPC would agree not to seck a tem- 
porary injunction pending the outcome 
of a suit to determine the commission's 
authority over Fontana, but that FPC 
refused. 
© Offered to Sell to U. S.—The Alumi 
num Co. was unwilling to develop the 
site under a commission license which 
contains a 50-year forfeiture clause and 
other restrictions to which the company 
objected. An offer to sell the site to the 
government for about $2,500,000—what 
it cost, with improvements, according to 
Alcoa—was not accepted. 

Headlined as hero of the piece to date 
is Richard $. Reynolds of the tobacco 
Reynoldses, long a fabricator of alumi 
num through his Reynolds Metals Co. 
He tells how, a long while ago, he asked 
an official of the French aluminum trust 
why France was exporting to Germany 
five times as much bauxite as was being 
converted into aluminum within France. 

“Oh,” said the Frenchman, “the Ger 


hinte? broadly that neither his new 
job nor his membership on the Cana 
dian-United States Defense Board 
would bar his renomination in the 
coming mayoralty election. Further 
more, his candidacy was bolstered by 
New Deal support when Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle, Jr., flew 
up from Washington in order to urge 
the city’s Affiliated Young Demo 
crats to enter La Guardia in the Dem 
ocratic primaries, 
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!'he demand for gages brought on by the defense program at West Hartford, Conn. 


(left, above)—just a few 


is on its way to being supplied (page 36). Last week Pratt after a 35,000-sq.ft. gage addition was opened by thy ) 
& Whitney dedicated a new 48,000-sq.ft. gage building Sheffield Corp., in Dayton, O. (right) . = 
Desite portance 


ing orde! 
stream O 


pete preter ~ ony aalcaaitat and _— wae doing, how could the United of Canada for 340,000,000 Ib. Thi This is 0 

a oe States be expected to? tract calls for payment of $63,00( 

hey are not retorted Mr. Rey- Critics of the Aluminum Co. are’ of which $25,000,000 is in advai ayer 5 

nolds. 'hey're building planes and prone to gloss over the immense expan- presumably to aid in ex ieeaclais at f th y Sythe 
they ll bomb hell out of you.” sion of the Alcoa plants. ‘The company minum’s capacity. Deliver li ioe | — 
@ Producing in Alabama—About a year produced 327,000,000 Ib. in 1939, prob- yet pomtb' will have a i “er rearty 
ago, Mr. Reynolds went to the Recon- ably had capacity for slightly more than do with the United States’ : al lit should | 
struction Finance Corp. for loans to — thé it amount. It topped 400,000,000 Ib. meet defense dem Be es - 1 é prepare 
build an aluminum reduction works. in 1940, and now is running at the rate loosen up a bit on ciuilion , — cei 
I'he properties of Reynolds Metals now — of 600,000,000 Ib. a year. Before the p eagle Godel pothesis. si him, al 
= mortgaged to the RFC for $20,000,- end of 1941, its c ipacity will be from its plan to build 600,000,000 lb. of m ig P 
000, and a few days ago the first reduc- 660,000,000 to 700,000,000 Ib. and by minum cz ipacity, Reynolds Metals ; n the 
tion unit, with a capacity of 20,000,000 the middle of next year the estimates forward to say that it could hand! 700. — 
lb. annually, went into production at = run from 700.000.000 to 760.000.000 000,000, Alcoa to promise ab tt ees ¢ Letter 
Lister, Ala., near Muscle Shoals, just Ib., with the higher figure probably the manage all or any , yart of the federal nip 
five months and 28 days after ground closer. pais cat M, Ppohn 2 a iny one 
was broken @ Spending $200,000,000—I'o complete to have renewed his offer to hel " . —_— 

Capacity of this plant will be doubled _ this expansion, along with necessary fab- several other interests rushed to \ ‘I AP mem 
about July | when another 20,000,000- —_ ricating plants, Alcoa will spend about ington to reopen old dickers o farther 
lb. unit goes into operation. And Mr. $200,000,000 from its treasury cash and This expansion in luminum prod aed 
Reynolds expects the three 20,000,000- bank borrowings. Never having wit- tion will entail very leant ex ion r —* 
lb. units at Longview, Wash., to begin — nessed peacetime consumption of alu- present heavy im sorts ‘of “ani js —s 
producing about Aug. 1, Sept. 1, and = minum (adding up new production, cause some iieaies ire that 1, 00 coat 
Nov. 1. ‘Thus Reynolds Metals next year metal sold from reserve supplies, and re- 000,000 Ib. of router sate , ware palate jected | 
hopes to add about 100,000,000 Ib. of — claimed scrap) in excess of 430,000,000 exhaust all high-grade seseives of —e 
aluminum to the country’s output. lb. in any vear, Alcoa wonders what it ore within this cme in a relativel a 

You have Mr. Reynolds’ word for it — will do with 750,000,000 Ib. of capacity short time ee gress, b 
that he didn’t mortgage his stockholders’ after the emergency has passed. For this | @ Power Factor—1 he 600,000,000 Ib. of propriat 
properties and put in $4,000,000 of his reason, it has declined to go into debt government plant-c: —— will cost : — 
company’s own money simply because — for any expansion beyond that now un- the neighborhood of $100,000,000 wi ith — 
he thought there might be money to be — der way. out making any allowance for fabricating rs 
made in aluminum. He recalls that his Thus Reynolds and Alcoa are working _ facilities necessary to process the a "2 
'rench friend, bereft of a vast fortune, up into the position where their joint — tional metal. lhe oie site aa 5 
now is in unoccupied France while his production will account for about $50,- require a great deal of power as che - on Oe 
wife and children are in occupied terri- 000,000 Ib. a vear. Obviously that’s far _ electric energy is ‘the bie ‘eee in sat pen 
tory. Mr. Revnolds declares with no — short of the 1,600,000,000 Ib. which ducing 17¢ slaminum + ome 10 and actually 
little feeling that he’s playing for stakes OPM declares will be needed, and the 12 kw. hr. of power is necessary to bei ne se 
higher than mere profits. plan for federally-owned capacity total- out one pound of metal so teat 600 Orns 
@ Honest Miscalculation—Yet to un- ing 600,000,000 Ib. won't entirely make 000,000 Ib. would rec ire at least 6,001 a 
biased observers of the aluminum situa up the difference. 000,000 kw -hr. If all the leminum am, ¢ 
tion in Washington, it seems entirely @ Deal with Canada—Reclaimed scrap duction pots ran 24 hours a dav, om 
unfair to pick either scapegoats or heroes probably can be counted on for up- days a year, this would re saith ibo manta 
in the present situation. ‘They are much _ wards of 100,000,000 Ib. a vear once the 700,000 kw. of ponds “i ech see ' and tal 
more inclined to write off to honest mis- defense program begins to take 1,000,- (without allowing for power rake ~ 
calculation whatever mistakes have been 000,000 Ib. annually. A. still further That load will . quite a windfall fo once m 
made. Mr. Reynolds himself remarks supply is to come from Canada. The some of the public power projects whic! cine 
that, if France couldn't see what Ger- RFC has signed up with Aluminum Co. _ have been hunting for sh 0 me: 
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Tool-Buying Pool 
it fits in with OPM effort 
io anticipate needs and speed 
flow of defense orders. Funds 
provided for expansion. 


To shove the defense program for- 
ward, OPM now is bearing down hard 
on maintaining continuity of orders to 
industry. This is a practical application 
of advance planning—the thing that 
critics of OPM, the Army, and the 
Navy have been yelling about. Utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities to the fullest 
extent is the main objective but in some 
lines, notably machine tools, expansion 
of capacity is aye promoted by assur- 
ing tool makers of steady work ahead. 

OPM officials admit that proper im- 
portance has not been attached to plac- 
ing orders sufficiently ahead to keep the 
stream of production flowing smoothly. 
[his is more important now than it was 
a year ago. Because of the tightening 
up of supplies of labor and materials, 
the manufacturer who last year could 
make ready in two months time now 
should have four months or longer to 
prepare for the actual initiation of new 
work. With orders lined up ahead of 
him, a manufacturer can avoid slowing 
down plant operation, hold key men 
on the job, and keep his labor fully 
employed. 
¢ Letters of Intent—The drive to main- 
tain and raise output is not confined to 
any one field of defense manufacture. 
In most cases, the goal can be achieved 
by piling up Army and Navy orders 
farther ahead of current production or 
by issuing to manufacturers letters of 
intent to be confirmed later in formal 
contracts. 

As the scheduling of orders is pro- 
jected farther into the future, in line 
with the magnitude of the defense job, 
more money will be needed from Con- 
gress, but enough money is already ap- 
propriated to make a long start. OPM 
officials are working with the military 
to expedite decisions on what’s wanted 
~and when—and to convert such deci- 
sions into contracts at a more rapid 
rate. 
¢ A Buying Pool—In machine tools, the 
needs of munitions manufacturers are 
actually being anticipated to an increas- 
ing extent by means of a buying pool. 
OPM ’s Production Division decides, in 
consultation with Army and Navy offi- 
cials, on the orders to be placed. In 
general, the Army passes on tools for 
manufacture of light ordnance, planes 
and tanks. The Navy deals with tools 
for heavy guns and ships. Decisions 
once made, RFC’s Defense Plant Corp. 
places the orders, holding title until the 
manufacturers who will use the tools 
buy or occasionally lease them from 
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DPC. Any defense manufacturer is 
eligible to buy from the pool if the 
pool has what he wants, 

Thus, when a tool manufacturer is 
asked to build new capacity, when a 
new subcontractor is developed, or in 
occasional cases when a firm outside the 
industry is invited to go into the ma- 
chine-tool business, they can do so with 
some assurance of regular orders for the 
output of their facilities. 

@ Money for Expansion—Physically, the 
pool is a collection of tools in process 
of manufacture. Long before they are 
finished (usually several months before) 
they have been allocated to some par- 
ticular firm. Originally established with 
a revolving fund of $35,000,000 put up 
by the RFC, the resources of the pool 
have been increased by $200,000,000 
earmarked for expanding its operation. 

The expansion reckons with the 
greatly increased need for tools result- 
ing from accelerated schedules of arma- 
ment production now being worked out. 


City Taxes Britain 


Detroit bucks state and 
federal governments, insists on 
levying on plants and equip- 
ment of Purchasing Commission. 

In a dispute that may well establish 
a precedent for similar situations 
throughout the country, the City of 


Detroit is asserting against heavy pres- 
sure its right to tax the personal prop- 


erty of the British government within 
its jurisdiction. Arrayed against it are 
the State of Michigan, the Department 
of State, and the British Purchasing 
Commission, At stake is approximately 
$180,000 in taxes which the city would 
share with Wayne County 

The city’s assessors have placed a 
taxation valuation of $5,522,000 on the 
Purchasing Commission's — property, 
comprising two plants built on land 
leased from the Packard Motor Car 
Co., and tools, machinery, fixtures, furni 
ture, raw materials and finished defense 
products in those and General Motors 
plants. 

Officers of the American Municipal 
Association consider Detroit's attitude 
fair, say it seems justified both in law 
and in common sense. ‘They see no 
good reason why the 7,000 other cities 
in their organization should pursue any 
different policy in respect to British 
government property employed in com 
merce or industry, as distinct from diplo 
matic or consular activities. As legal 
precedent, they cite a Kentucky case of 
a few years’ standing, wherein the state 
supreme court upheld the taxation of 
tobacco owned by the French govern 
ment tobacco monopoly, on the 
grounds that the property was in the 
normal channels of trade. 

The A.M.A. unofficial feeling is that, 
far from being a grab at a juicy piece 
of tax money, which would be shee: 
profit if collected, the Detroit move can 
at best yield city and county less rev 
nue than they are probably alread) 
forced to spend—especially on extra fir 
and police protection—as the direct 1 


IN A PINCH 


The first 200 of a batch of 800 trailers 
for the emergency housing of defense 
workers at the Glenn L. Martin plane 
plant, Baltimore, Md., were set out re- 


cently by the Federal Security Admin- 
istration. Each trailer rents for $25 a 
month. Workers must vacate the 
trailers as soon as housing is available 
in the city. Average cost per trailer 
to the government is $800. 
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BIGGER VEGA 


On Dec. 1, 1939, Vega Airplane Co., 
subsidiary of Lockheed, had a factory 
floor area of 160,000 sq. ft. On May 1, 
when it moved into its new $3,- 
500,000 buildings in Burbank, Calif., 
Vega occupied 1,100,000 sq. ft.— 
and thereby set an expansion record 
even for the rapidly-expanding _air- 
plane industry. The buildings—unlike 
some airplane factories, which just 
grow as the need arises—were planned 


trom front door to delivery entrance 
and are designed for easy expansion. 
There are an office building, an engli- 
neering building, and an assembly 
building. 

In the engineering building, one of 
the features Vega is most proud of 
is the huge loft, or oversize drafting 
board (above)—100 ft. long and 40 
ft. wide—big enough so that engi- 
neers, wearing soft cloth slippers, can 
draw plans for two full-size planes on 
the floor. They lie down on soft mats 


to sketch in details. A camera (right 
is wheeled over the sketch in order to 
take pictures, from which shop pat- 
terns are made. 

In the assembly building, the com- 
pany boasts it operates the first 
power-driven assembly line in the air- 
craft industry; other features reported 
include a soundproot hangar for test- 
ing purposes and air conditioning and 
Seaenecent lighting designed to pro 
vide controlled atmosphere conditions 
throughout the plant. 


sult of having the British property in 
their community. Privately, some city 
tax authorities are saying that the prob- 
able reason why this question first arose 
at Detroit is that tax adviser Kenneth J. 
McCarren is notoriously spunky and 
ready to fight for the city’s rights in- 
stead of backing down under pressure. 
@ Protest by Embassy—\W hen Detroit 
clamped down, Great Britain’s em- 
bassy protested to the Department of 
State, and Secretary Hull urged Gov. 
Murray D. Van Wagoner to use his 
influence to have the property ex- 
empted, citing international law and our 
friendliness for the British. The gov- 
emor proceeded to ask the city to 
play ball. 

The request has been rejected flatly 
by Detroit's Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, 
Jr., whose reply was in part: 

“It does not seem that the City of 
Detroit should be called upon to sub- 
sidize the British government on its own 
initiative. The citizenry of Detroit has 
been most generous in contributing to 
British relief. The citizens of Detroit 
have made it possible, through tax pay- 


ments, for the federal government to 
launch a large, expansive lend-lease pro- 
gram for the assistance of Great Britain, 
and I feel the citizenry of this town is 
whole-heartedly pro-British. 

“In this instance, however, the British 
Government is engaged in a purely com. 
mercial venture, and should be subject 
to all the regulations we impose upon 
our own citizenry. All circumstances 
considered, an exemption would appear 
unfair to Detroit taxpayers.” 

@ Tax Adviser's Opinion—The Mayor 
based his letter on an opinion from 
Kenneth J. McCarren, his chief tax 
adviser, that Detroit has law and the 
right on its side. He points out that the 
British plants and products get tax- 
supported city services, especially extra 
fire and police protection, and that to 
grant exemptions in this case in the 
interests of international amity would 
be to open up the Detroit business field 
to tax-free foreign competition in the 
future. 

The showdown will come July 15 
when the tax is due and, if not paid, 
becomes a lien against the property. 


Instead of Tankers 


New pipelines seem to be 


Administration's answer to oil 
problem created by defense and 
transfer of carriers to British. 


With the strong backing of President 
Roosevelt, Rep. Cole, chairman of the 
House committee that has been invest 
gating petroleum companies, introduced 
into Congress last week a bill to speed 
the building of pipelines (BW—May24 
’41,p8). The move is intended to make 
up a shortage of iankers caused by the 
diversion of 50 U.S. oil carriers to scrv- 
ice for the British. Probabilities are the 
measure will go through at once and 
with little change. 

The bill would entitle oil companies 
to condemn land and acquire rights for 
petroleum pipelines essential to the na- 
tional defense. Capital for such lines 
would be furnished by the government. 
Also, the bill would permit the Presi 
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NO AXE TO GRIND 
—tbul yours 


When you buy your business insurance 
through brokers, you are served by men 
with no axe to grind—but yours. They are 
at all times your representatives, free to buy 
from one company—or from many com- 
panies—-as your needs require. 


They can comb the insurance markets of 
the country——or the world, if necessary 

to find the most comprehensive and eco- 
nomical coverage in any line. To meet your 
individual requirements, they may suggest 
a dozen different revisions in the contracts 
submitted by the insurance companies. They 
represent you in collecting claims. They 
work to reduce your hazards, wherever pos- 
sible—and thereby lower your insurance 


CHICAGO 


‘ieee 63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
HAVANA Buyers of Inserance for Commerce and Industry 


costs. And their compensation is not an 
extra fee from you, but a brokerage paid by 
the insurance company. 


With a knowledge of insurance laws, cus- 
toms, contracts and markets—based on 
almost a century of experience Johnson & 
Higgins act as buyers of insurance for sub- 
stantial firms and corporations. There are 
many practical advantages in their service. 
If you would like to hear the complete 
story, as applied to your own business, a 
Johnson & Higgins representative will call 
at your request. 
* * * 


The best brokerage service is yours to 
command —at no additional cost. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


PHILADELPHIA Established 1845 


ema INSURANCE BROKERS 


SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 
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dent to complete or build any pipeline 
vital to national safety. 

Generally, the bill looks toward the 

construction of pipelines from distant 
sources of crude to the refineries on the 
northeastern seaboard. ‘The lines are 
intended to save the huge gasoline and 
fuel oil markets of the teeming North- 
east from the talked-of shortage with 
possible soaring prices and rationing 
before the summer is over. 
e Antitrust Question—Nothing in the 
Cole bill would allow oil companies to 
get together for constructing the needed 
new pipelines. Chairman Cole said that, 
in his opinion, such combinations could 
go ahead without fear of antitrust prose 
cution. But it is doubtful whether com 
pany attorneys will be reassured by any 
such horseback judgment. 

From all the signs, the antitrust heat 

is still on. On June 5 a Senate judici 
ary sub-committee will begin hearings 
on Senator Gillette’s divorcement bills, 
which seek to take away from the major 
refiners their marketing and transporta- 
tion activities. And the government 
antitrust suit against the American 
Petroleum Institute and 22 major com 
panies still hangs fire with both sides 
taking a hard-boiled attitude. 
@ Cooperation—These facts have not 
prevented the oil companies from co- 
operating with a thoroughness that must 
cause some blushing in Washington. 
Not only were the 50 tankers relin- 
quished patriotically but the companies 
showed a disposition to help the situa- 
tion by using rival fuels. Socony- 
Vacuum announced that it would sub- 
stitute coal for fuel oil in heating 26 
Broadway—historic headquarters of the 
Standard Oil empire. It also planned 
to release two tankers by increasing its 
pipeline run to Buffalo and bringing 
the crude thence via the New York 
Barge canal to its refineries. By add- 
ing two barge-tug river units for service 
to Pittsburgh, another tanker will be 
released 

Standard of New Jersey announced on 

May 14 that some of the oil burning 
equipment at its sprawling Bayway 
(N. J.) refinery would be converted to 
coal burning about June 1, thereby 
releasing a number of its tankers. 
@ Pipeline to Montreal—On the same 
day, New Jersey Standard made a much 
more important announcement. It re- 
vealed that it would build a 250-mile 
pipeline from Portland, Me., to Mont- 
real. Pipe for the project already has 
been ordered and the work will begin 
as soon as possible with two months 
estimated as the maximum for complet- 
ing the job. This line will reduce by 
eight days the delivery of crude from 
lexas Gulf Coast points and South 
America to Montreal, which is the same 
as multiplying tankers. 

Figures reveal the basis for scare talk 
about gasoline rationing in the North- 
east this summer. Ninety-five per cent 
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of the petroleum supplies for this the 
country's most important market travel 
from the Gulf and Venezuela in 260 
U.S. tankers. They deliver 1,250,000 
bbl. of crude and refined products daily. 
Requisitioning of the 50 tankers for 
supplying Britain means a sudden chop 
of nearly 20% in this service, enough 
to disturb the whole pattern of distribu- 
tion. 

@ Awaiting Instructions—The first 25 
tankers requisitioned by the Maritime 
Commission have been ordered to un- 
load and stand by, pending instructions 
for picking up Gulf and Venezuelan 


CELEBRATION 


Highlight of the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters’ 75th anniversary 
celebration last week was the dedica- 
tion (by B. M. Culver, treasurer of the 
organization, left) of a plaque on the 
building at 150 Broadway, New York 
—site of the board’s founding. The 
ceremony also served to launch “Na- 
tional Defense Through National Fire 
Defense Week” (May 21-28). 


cargoes for shipment to North Atlantic 
points where shipments will presumably 
be transferred to British tankers for the 
final voyage. The second 25 will not 
begin hauling for a month or so. New 
Jersey Standard and Shell will jointly 
supervise the handling of the fleet. 
The pipeline question was a leading 
topic at the mid-year meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in ‘Tulsa 
last week. Major oil companies are seri- 
ously considering at least one crude 
line from ‘Texas or Louisiana to New 
York. It could be built in six to nine 
months, assuming that steel for the 
pipe would rate priorities. A single line 
would cost around $60,000,000 and, 
since it would be uneconomic in the 
long run owing to the lower cost of 
tanker transportation, it would have to 
be undertaken by a group of companies 


vaccinated against prosecution 
federal funds. 

@ Projects in Southeast—Imme: 
fect of the President’s move 

pipelines the right of eminent 
would not be felt in the crowdex 
east but in the Southeast, wh« 
line projects are now being hek up by 
railroads and in some cases by stat, 
authorities. Completion of pipe ines 
this area would relieve the pre 

tankers and would reassure pet 
supplies for many of the new 

training camps. 

On Feb. 6, President Rooseve!t calle, 
to the attention of the House Intersta: 
Commerce Committee the fact that 
“completion of one gasoline ipelin 
and the commencement of another” y, 
being delayed by rival services. 
talking about the Southeastern Pips 
Line Co. (jointly owned by Pure 6; 
and Gulf Oil), and the Plantation Pip 
Line Co. (Standard of N. J., Shel 
Standard of Ky.). 

a Georgia and the Railroads—Southeas: 
earn Pipe Line (BW—Nov. 30°40,p2 
runs from St. Joe, Fla., to Chattanoog, 
is virtually complete except for ga 
where railway companies have refuse 
to let it cross their lines or the stat 
of Georgia has kept it from crossing 
highways. 

Plantation Pipe Line would run fro: 
refineries at Baton Rouge and Nox 
La., to Greensboro, N. C. The lin 
could supply the southeastern states 1 
case the war interrupted normal mov 
ment, releasing six tankers and mam 
barges for other service. If used wholl 
as a gasoline carrier, it was shown that 
it could carry about 50% of the x 
quirements of Mississippi, Alabama 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Car 
lina. Plantation applied to 24 railroa 
asking for 81 crossing permits. All wer 
refused except the application to on 
road for one crossing. Despite the Pres 
ident’s appeal, the Georgia legislatu 
adjourned without acting on the matt 

The laws of all the states involv 

except Georgia and South Carolina a 
low to pipelines the right of eminent 
domain. Litigation in other states w 
begin soon but the two holdouts « 
still block the projects. ‘The President 
evidently feels that the present need 
sufficiently serious for Congress to enact 
legislation favoring pipelines in the 
interest of national defense. 
e Tank Cars and Barges—Tank ca 
naturally come into the picture. Freight 
costs ordinarily prevent the long dis 
tance moving of oil products by ral 
If necessity overcame this handicap 
there still would be the question 0! 
whether there would be enough cars fo! 
the bigger job. Greater use of barge: 
on the inland waterways and the Great 
Lakes would relieve the freight cars 01 
long hauls, and trucks would help some 
on shorter distances. 

Additional pipelines in 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Ye YH2xe DELIVERY raucus 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Double the payload space on 
the same wheelbase length. 
Easy to work on route— 
easy to load and unload. 
Easy to handle in traffic— 
easy to park in small space. 
Roomy driver compart- 
ment. 


Low single-step entrance ; 
high, wide, side-door open- 
ings. 

Double-anchor hydraulic 
brakes; longer, easier-rid- 
ing springs. 

Modern insulation; re- 
frigeration insulation also 
available. 


TWO MODELS: The K-1-M, 3s-ton chassis, and K-3-M, 
1-ton chassis. Both built in 102-inch wheelbase for the 7 - 
foot body; and 113-inch wheelbase for the 9's-foot body. 


mf oo ALL-STEEL STREAMLINED METRO BopieEs 


Multi-stop delivery is their meat—they lit- 
erally eat it up! These new all-truck Inter- 
nationals with handsome ail-steel Metro 
Bodies are not just a body builder’s con- 
version of an all-purpose chassis. They are 
designed and built to carry bulky loads 
more easily, to make more stops in less 
time. They handle freely in traffic, park 
quickly in less space, conserve drivers’ 
energy. 

The beautiful and trim Metro 
Bodies — exclusive with Inter- 
national—lend prestige to your 
business; provide comfort, 
safety, and loading-and-unload- 
ing convenience for the driver. 
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Low operating cost, an outstanding 
feature of the new K-Line Internationals, 
will cut your delivery expense. These 
new multi-stop Internationals are pow- 
ered by the great, new Green Diamond 
Engine, designed and built by Interna- 
tional Harvester as a truck power-plant 
exclusively. 

Compare these outstanding Interna- 
tionals with any other delivery 
trucks. Ask for a demonstration 
—test them on your own routes. 
See any International dealer or 
branch. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


and sin 
av 


METRO MAGIC DOOR— 
exclusive, patented! Double 
ple binged doors alse 


nent states would also release tank cars. 
Another possibility is extending the 
markets of Central West refineries cast 
ward into territory now served by coastal 
rehneries 
@ Some Questions—Industry executives 
take time out from the newest crisis 
for some pertinent questions which it 
would like Washington (or London) to 
answer. ‘Two of the more penetrating 
we: Have the British made the most 
effective use of their own tanker ton- 
nage? Is Britain calling ov us for help 
while still employing some of its tankers 
to meet regular commercial demand? 
Oil cargo makes a perfect and inflam- 
mable target for any explosive. ‘The 
secrecy regarding details of British losses 
gives a few American oil executives an 
excuse for doubt. At the first of this 
vear, the British tanker fleet was esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 gross tons—just 
about twice the ocean-going tanker ton 
nage of the U.S. ‘The sudden and pan 
icky demands on this country suggest 
definitely that sinkings have been larger 
than so far confessed. On May 20, 
Berlin announced 85,000 tons of enemy 
tankers had been sunk since May 1. 


Water for 13 Cities 


Last link in big project 
connecting Los Angeles area 
with Colorado River will be 


officially completed on June 1. 


If anything is needed to prove Los 
\ngeles’ preoccupation with defense ac 
tivities it will be provided on June 1. 
Phat will be a pretty big day for South 
ern California but the ballvhoo and fan 
fare usually surrounding even minor 
events in Los Angeles will be missing. 

On that date, the distribution system 


On June 1, thirteen Southern California cities tap a new 
source of water supply—400 miles east, where Parker Dam 
left) impounds the waters of the Colorado River. Main 
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The reinforced concrete pipes of the 
Colorado River Aqueduct wind over 
mountain and desert. The water is 
pumped to a mountain pass 1,800 ft. 
above the Colotado River, then flows 
by gravity into Lake Mathews—from 
which it goes through 150 miles of 
tunnels and conduits to the 13 cities. 


that is the final unit in the gigantic 
Southern California Water Project, 
started in 1932, will be officially com- 
pleted and filtered water from the Colo- 
rado River will reach the 13 cities for 
which the project originally was _pro- 
moted. Until Aug. 1, the distribution 
system will operate on a test basis so 
that possible flaws can be corrected. 

@ Why It Was Needed—Over-all signifi- 
cance of the project’s completion is that 


it makes the area independent of unde, 
ground reserves which, during 
25 years, have been drawn dow; 
many cases practically deplet 
many years, the coastal plain ot 
em California has been usin; 
200,000,000 gal. of water a d 
than nature or man has been ; 
in the underground reserves. 
Even during the last two yea 
rainfall was abnormally high, t! 
been no great amount of recovc 
area's underground resources. \\jt 
completion of the Water Pro; 
important industries in the Los 
area have no need to worry about wat 
supplies. Engineers say that the 
will have the ultimate capacity ti 
1,000,000,000 gal. of water a da 
@ Through the Desert—The pr 
self consists of 242 miles of canal 
phon, covered concrete conduit, an 
tunnel built through the desert to mg 
made Lake Mathews, within distrib, 
ing distance of Los Angeles. It is ¢ 
link between Lake Mathews and ¢| 
“ultimate consumers” that begin 
tion June 1. Water from the C 
is first pumped to a mountain pass |, 
feet above the river and then allowed | 
flow by gravity to Lake Mathews. 
Illustrative of difficulties involve 
one of the first jobs was to construct 
about 180 miles of supply lines to pum 
water from underground sources for mi 
ing concrete for the aqueduct. Engine 
also built some 150 miles of surfacc 
roads, strung 450 miles of high voltag 
power line, and 1,200 miles of telephon 
line during construction. 
@ In the District—The project has be: 
financed and built by the cities whi 
make up the Metropolitan Water D 
trict of Southern California. ‘They 
clude (beside Los Angeles) Anahi 
Beverly Hills, Burbank, Fullerton, Gle 
dale, Long Beach, Pasadena, San M 
rino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica and ‘lo 
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portion of the aqueduct was finished last year, but thc 
link from Lake Mathews, terminal reservoir (right), to 
consumers, is just being completed. 
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Ufwide for 


STEEL-BUYERS 


@ Many new sizes and products .. . larger, 
easier-reading type... improved tab indexing . . . 
handy, pocket size . . . mechanical binding, and a 
host of other time-saving features make this new 
blue and grey Ryerson Stock List the most helpful 
guide for every steel buyer. 

The wide range of Certified Steel products 
listed in the new Ryerson Stock List includes more 
than 1500 new kinds, shapes and sizes added to 
Ryerson stocks — many of them special analyses 
in demand for airplane construction and other 
exacting defense requirements. 

Make this new Ryerson Stock List your 
guide to every steel requirement. If you have not 
received your copy, write the nearest Ryerson plant. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON 46 
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rance. In 1931, they voted a bond issue 
of $220,000,000 to pay for construc- 
tion 

The main portion of the aqueduct 
(Colorado River to Lake Mathews) was 
finished about a year ago. 


Boom for Hotels? 


In Washington and certain 
defense centers, yes. Nation- 
ally, their business is up 6%, 
and rates aren't skyrocketing. 


In Washington, D. C., nowadays 
there’s nothing unusual in the sight of a 
chairman of the board or an executive 
vice-president napping in a hotel lobby, 
his feet propped up on his own suit- 
case. Big and small, the hotels have 
~— out the SRO sign. The pinch has 
reached the proportions of a national 
joke—or tragedv—but the same situation 
may be found in varving degrees in de- 
tense-swamped cities all over the country. 

Ihe second-hand defense money tin- 
Kling in their cash registers is manna 
from heaven to America’s hotel opera- 
tors, and they will render due thanks 
when they celebrate National Hotel 
Week from June | to 7 this year. But 
the cannier members of the trade know 
it will take more than folding-money 
tips in a few war-boomed localities to 
put them back where they were in the 
potted-palm twenties 
@ Many-Sided Problem—Not only the 
depression, but faster and _ better 
transportation facilities, the mushroom 
growth of motor courts and_ tourist 
homes (BW —Jun.15'40,p19), the disap- 
pearance of the old-time drummer, and 
the declining popularity of the residen- 
tial resort hotel have left their mark. 

It is symptomatic of the industry's 
outlook that, in spite of the critical 
room shortages in many areas, there are 
only two major hotels under construc- 
tion at the present time—the Driscoll in 
Corpus Christi, Vex. (BW —Apr.26'41, 
p22), and the Statler in Washington, 
ind the Driscoll is part office building. 

(here are reports that the Statler is 
being eved as a possible refuge for gov- 
ernment bureaus.) ‘The Canadian gov- 
ernment helped to finance the new Lord 
l.lgin in Ottawa; hotel interests had 
been burned too often 
@ Construction Up—Despite lack of big 
projects, figures from the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. show that, in 37 states east of 
the Rockies, hotel construction is almost 
double what it was for the same period 
in 1940. Last vear, it was over 200% 
ahead of the depression low in '33. How- 
ever, the area’s total outlay for hotel 
construction in "33 didn’t equal the cost 
of the new Statler. 

In spite of spectacular increases in 
some cities, hotel business generally is 
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running only 6% ahead of last year. 
Total sales (rooms, restaurant, food, and 
beverages) for March were up 22% over 
last year in Philadelphia and 13% in 
Washington, with smaller rises of 8% 
and 13% in April. In all areas liquor 
sales are showing better gains than other 
hotel services. The hotel occupancy 
rate, 69% so far this year, is only one 
point below the 1929 average. But this 
figure is offset by the lower room rates 
prevailing now. Washington is the only 
city showing sharp room-rate increases. 
Managers in other cities remember New 
York’s World’s Fair experience. 

@ Small Return—The 1940 issue of the 
annual survey of hotel operations by 
Horwath & Horwath, hotel accountants, 
came off the press last week. It shows 
that, with an average 4% sales increase, 
hotels as a whole got only a 1.83% re- 
turn on the “fair value” of the property 
in 1940. Horwath & Horwath figures 
the industry has shown earnings on 
capital in only three of the past nine 
years—1936, 1937, and 1940, and there’s 
a net loss for the thirties. 

To back up the National Hotel Week 
publicity splash this year, the American 
Hotel Association has announced its in- 
tention of collecting a $500,000 adver- 
a n. There’s some doubt as 
to whether the figure will be realized. 
Individual hotels have contributed about 
$168,000 of due bills toward it so far. 
Common trade practice is for hotels to 
exchange due bills on extra rooms for 
advertising space. Publications can use 
the bills for staff members or resell 
them at a discount. The association’s 


idea is to get hotels to turn over dye 
bills, which will be pooled and used ty 
buy space for the industry as a \ hole 
But some publications refuse to cept 
bills, and many hotels—particulaily jp 
New York City where resale of duc bills 
has been subject to abuse—aren’t too ep. 
thusiastic about the scheme. 

@ Business Travel Up—Reports arc that 
rising hotel sales so far are attril table 
to increased business travel, rather than 
tourist trade. Officially, the association 
has high hopes of the coming suinmer 
vacation season, but realistic operators 
aren't dancing in the streets. Some hotel 
men are afraid the Florida slum pre- 
Sages a poor summer, with upper-bracket 
spenders tied to their desks. 


Eating More Peas 


U.S. public’s response to 
canners’ promotion reveals a 
much bigger potential market 
than anyone had suspected. 


Normally, records of past consump. 
tion will show how big a supply of any 
commodity it takes to swamp demand 
and scuttle the existing price structure 
A few years ago, the U. S. market had 
never absorbed more than 20,000,00/ 
cases of canned peas in a year without 
strewing financial wreckage across the 
pea-canning states. An all-time record 
supply—new pack plus carryover—of 30,- 
000,000 cases carried prices down to a 


The defense program is contribut- 
ing new alphabetical combinations to 
Washington’s glib lingo. Translate 
this one: “There’s some talk that 
OAEC and OCCCR (etc.) will be 
combined for closer integration of 
economic defense aims.”” For OAEC, 
read “Office of the Administrator of 
Export Control.” For OCCCR, read 
“Office for Coordination of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Relations between 
the American Republics.” The ten- 
dency to longer descriptive designa- 
tions also is evident in OPACS, Of- 
fice of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. The designation 
“Office” is coming into favor over 
“Administration” and ‘“Commis- 
sion.” An a glossary of de- 


fense agencies follows: 


e DCB—Defense 
Board. 

e DCS—Defense Contract Service. 

¢ DDHC-—Division of Defense Housing 
Coordination. 

¢ DHC—Defense Homes Corp. (RFC 
dummy). 


Communications 


Alphabet Works Overtime on Defense 


e DPC—Defense Plant Corp. (RFC 
dummy). 
¢ DSC—Defense Supplies Corp. (RFC 
dummy). 


eMRC-—Metals_ Reserve Co. (RFC 


dummy). 
¢ NDMB-—National Defense Mediation 
Board. 


e NDRC-—National Defense Research 
Committee. 

e OCHWRA—Office for Coordination 
of Health, Welfare, and Related Ac- 
tivities. 

e OCD—Office of Civilian Defense. 

e OEM—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, top administrative unit. 

e OPM—Office of Production Manage- 
ment, the unit that does the work. 

e PPB—Production Planning Board. 

e RRC—Rubber Reserve Co. (RFC 
dummy). 

An amusing aspect of the mush- 
rooming of defense agencies in Wash- 
ington is the attitude of agencies 
born in the New Deal’s early years. 
Outfits such as the SEC now refer 
to themselves as “old line,” regard 
the upstarts with an almost scorn- 
ful superiority. 
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Lyon Engineering Service can help you by . . 
1. Planning storage layouts that require less floor ar 


» MAKE THE MOST OF \ © S22 Ste Sa Sco 


2. Organizing toolrooms to make possible more pr 


ductive hours from every available die and smal! tox 

3 Selecting shop containers of the most efficient size 
" and shape for handling materials in production; « 
if indicated, design special types of containers for ti 


OOLS and FLOOR SPACE J sven yn vsorive wsssowsing see» 


duce products or product parts on a sub-contract basi 
These facilities are suitable for forming heavy « 
medium gauge steel in volume. 


@ SCORES OF PLANTS handling National Defense BE 
ntracts have found that nothing offers greater Non-Engineered Products Sold By Lyon Distributors 
pportunities for getting extra output from existing 
oor space and tools than a LYON SURVEY. This 
ocedure frequently increases effective use of a 
linimum inventory ... releases needed floor space 
..increases productive hours of available tools. 

Let a Lyon representative give you complete in- 
brmation on Lyon Engineering Service and discuss 
ossible applications to your Defense Production 
roblems, 


ON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: Dept. 8-5, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


LYON 


STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Patent No. 2-202-427 
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new low average of 69¢ for #2 tins of 
3-sieve standard Alaskas for the 1938 
pack year. 

But this ill wind blew some good. It 
forced canners to form a cooperative, too 
late to help a great deal with 1938, but 
in ample time to take steps about 1939. 
(All years referred to are pack years, June 
1 to May 31 of the following calendar 
year.) 
© Control of Acreage—The cooperative 
gathered statistics and distributed them 
throughout the industry. Canners saw 
the point, cut crop acreage, which they 
control by contracts with the growers. 
‘The cooperative put on a lively cam- 
paign of trade promotion, and this plus 
low retail prices boosted consumption 
for the 1938 pack year to 22,600,000 
cases, highest then known (BW—Nov. 
18°39,p34). 

For 1939, the new pack added to a 
record carryover of 7,400,000 cases 
brought total supply up to 23,700,000 
cases. But the then newly demonstrated 
capacity of the country to eat almost 
this many peas permitted prices to av- 
erage 84¢, which for most canners is 
probably above the break-even level on 
this grade. The carryover a year ago, at 
the end of the 1939 pack year, was down 
to 2,600,000 cases. 

@ 1940's Big Yield—In 1940, the vines 
were so prolific that there were enough 
peas for a total supply of 28,000,000 
cases. By the standards of two years 

earlier, the trade should have been in a 
panic, and prices would almost surely 
have crashed into the disaster zone be- 
low 75¢. Instead, held firm by their 
knowledge that the public could eat at 
least as much as in 1938, the canners 
sat tight and tossed $80,000 (at #¢ a 
case) into the hat for promotion. 

The public responded to the grocers’ 
ballvhoo by cramming itself full of peas. 
\verage price realized for the quoted 
grade was 83¢, only a penny below the 
price of the previous year when total 
supply was 15% less. 

@ Results Measured—Fffectiveness of 
the promotion is measurable. For the 11] 
months ending May I, 1941, shipments 
of canned peas were 25,086,000 cases, 
as against 20,126,000 cases for the same 
period a year earlier. Thus, with a month 
still to go, and an aggregate shipment of 
26,000,000 cases for the vear assured, 
the U.S. had already eaten more peas 
than any country ever before ate in any 
full year. 

The carrvover for next year will be 
only 2,000,000 cases, which is not 
enough to cause serious trouble. More 
important for the long pull, the past 
vear's experience demonstrated that the 
potential market is bigger than anyone 
thought it could be. Each time a new 
high mark is reached for total ship- 
ments, the point at which panic can 
strike the market is pushed back by just 
that distance. 

So, pea canners 


are happy, even 
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though their Canned Pea Marketing In- 
stitute which did the job is currently 
under federal grand jury scrutiny in the 
food antitrust investigation in Chicago. 
e Comparative Showing—Relative impor- 
tance of the four top canning vegetables 
is indicated by the average shipments for 
the pack years 1937-38-39. Also, an in- 
dex of the efficacy of an industry-wide 
promotional campaign may be discerned 
in the percentage gains of the current 11] 
months over the same period a year ago: 
% Gain, 
1940 over 
1939 (11 Mo.) 


3-year 
Shipments, 
M cases 


Tomatoes 
Corn 
Beans, green and 

wax 7,917 
Weighted average, all four 
Weighted average, tomatoes, corn, 


* Short corn crop, hence lack of supplies. 
P 


@ Some War Factors—Although the gen- 
eral increase in consumption of canned 
vegetables is doubtless due to defense- 
payroll prosperity, pea canners have no 
expectation of maintaining this ratio of 
progress—or, for that matter, even their 
lead in number of cases shipped. Be- 
cause of war conditions, tomato canners 
have been asked by the government to 
boost the supply for the 1941 pack year 
from a normal 25,000,000 cases up to 
40,000,000 cases. Pea canners, on the 
other hand, have been asked to stand by 
with 2,000,000 cases above normal do- 
mestic requirements. Britain can raise its 
own peas, but has always been depend- 
ent upon Italy for canned tomatoes. 

Export shipments during the coming 
year presumably will relegate peas to sec- 
ond place in total tonnages canned. But 
the pea packers are satisfied. In fact, 
they expect to stay satisfied just as long 
as they can induce the home folks to 
eat more and more peas every year. 


It's a Tomato Year 


requirements 
bring big increase in acreage 
and promise profitable season 
for growers and canners. 


Lease-lend 


Exports of canned tomatoes for Brit- 
ain’s civilian population have suddenly 
reversed the profits picture for growers 
and canners of the seven chief canning- 
tomato states: California, Indiana, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio. Tomato vitamins have 
been prescribed as part of the proper 
diet to maintain the health of the under- 
ground-sheltered British people. In con- 
sequence, overseas demand has cleaned 
out warehouse stocks of 235 Indiana 
canneries, and indicates that processors 


in all states will come to the 19+ 
with empty shelves. 

This month, 100,000 or mo 
tional acres are being planted in 
mato states for the ultimate b« 
Tommy Atkins and his family. 

@ Lease-Lend Purchases — Rec: at ay 
nouncement by Milo Perkins t!,at th, 
federal Surplus Commodities C rpo;, 
tion would purchase for Brit: 
other countries 15,000,000 cores og 
canned tomatoes under provision: of th 
lease-lend act, is going to hike iationa) 
roduction of tomatoes by 300.()00 ¢ 
400,000 tons. An even greater increay 
in production may be required to mee 
the expanded demand of the United 
States Army and Navy. Consequently. 
production will have to be boosted 
about 50% or 1,000,000 tons to mee 
combined demand at home and abroad 

Pressure for expansion has been put 
on canners by Donald Nelson's Pur. 
chases Division of OPM. The division 
says the industry must dispense with 
its “‘business as usual’’ rule and, fo; 
support of this contention, points to the 
Army’s experience with tomato-buying 
for the first quarter. Out of 600 invita 
tions to bid on a quantity of 300,00) 
cases only 4] responses were received 
and only 120,000 cases were accepted 
on the basis of these quotations. This 
response, according to Nelson, has neces 
sitated the abandonment of the usua 
bid procedure, as far as buying tomatoes 
for the Army is concerned, and con 
tracts hereafter will be on a negotiated 
contract basis. 

To care for the July to October pack 

in Indiana, long an upfront tomato 
growing state, many of the 235 Hoosier 
canneries are increasing the capacities 
of their chains of processing factories 
Areas in Frankfort, Elwood, Kokomo, 
Vincennes, Columbus, Indianapolis are 
known as “Canningtown,”’ a name even 
more fitting for scores of villages where 
cannery-activity is always big news. 
@ Payrolls Going Up—Workers in Aus- 
tin, Ind., for example, will draw $10,000 
more per week this canning season above 
the weekly payroll of $35,000 in forme: 
seasons. Women work days and men 
wotk nights so that there is always some 
one to take care of the children when 
the pack is on. And, with spinach and 
green beans also in demand abroad. 
there will be summer-long employment 
to thousands of rural boys and girls who 
want “marryin’ money.” 

Heretofore, Indiana farmers have had 
about 80,000 acres of tomatoes under 
cultivation, and the average $5,000,000 
crop has been the mainstay of the 
$83,000,000 Hoosier canning industry 
For July deliveries, the growers’ price 
has been increased from $12 to $15 per 
ton. Prices for August, September and 
October, the processors announce, will 
be in accordance with the selling price 
of tomatoes to the government at the 
time of delivery. 


t anc 
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PACKAGING IS A 


... and the sales appeal of a package is more than 
skin-deep. Container Corporation artists boast a 


proud record of prize-winning and sales-winning 
cartons and containers, important innovations in 
color, printing and finishes. But they are the first 
to admit that our chemists, testing laboratories and 
package engineers deserve half the credit. 


Container Corporation’s unique organization, with 
its own sources of raw materials, paper-making and 


package-fabricating facilities, permits an unbiased 
choice of “the one correct package for the job.” 

Are you acquainted with the full scope of Con- 
tainer Corporation’s service? Plants strategically 
located for deliveries. Specialists in every phase of 
packaging. Facilities and experience for solving 
tough problems, creating new materials and designs. 
There’s a Container Corporation office near by—and 
a trained “packaging counselor” at your service. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AND 21 OTHER STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CITIES 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES * 
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FOLDING CARTONS + BOXBOARDS 
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Tire-Price Binge 

Despite increased costs of 
raw materials and labor, in- 
dustry gets less for its product 
than it did two years ago. 


Rising raw-material and production 
costs haven't kept the tire industry from 
going on its annual Memorial Day sales 
binge. (The industry's traditional cut- 
price blowout goes into high with the 
first big summer holiday and is likely to 
continue in sporadic outbursts until 
after Labor Day weekend.) While crude 
rubber is above the 22¢ a lb. mark, tires 
are selling below the levels of two years 
ago, when 16¢ rubber was considered a 
relatively high cost item. 

Crux of the situation is the fact that 
chain stores, gasoline stations, mail order 
houses, and other outlets for private 
brand tires pretty much set the mer- 
chandising policies of the tire industry, 
and this vear as before the private brand 
operators started the price-cut ball roll- 
ing in mid-May, increased costs not- 
withstanding. 

Mail-order and chain-store domina- 

tion of the tire merchandising picture 
has been a rapidly developing trend of 
the past five years. Last year, one out of 
every three tires sold in the replacement 
markets was a private brand tire. Of the 
35,400,000 units sold, these tires, mer- 
chandised primarily on a price basis, ac- 
counted for roughly 11,500,000. 
@ Big Four’s Nemesis—This private 
brand competition is the nemesis of the 
big four firms—Firestone, Goodrich, 
Goodvear and U.S. Rubber. It has not 
only cut sharply into their markets but, 
by creating a price-conscious public, has 
forced upon them a relatively low-priced 
unit sale. ‘Today, first-line tires make 
up a comparatively small portion of total 
replacement sales. Emphasis is on sec- 
ond, third, and even fourth and fifth 
lines, with the big play, volume-wise, 
apparently in the second and fourth line 
levels. 

Private brand pressure is what caused 
the major firms to introduce a tire priced 
at $6.66 last vear. Although this move 
cut the profits of the big four sharply, 
its over-all effect was to retard the con- 
tinuing gains in private brands. While 
the 11,500,000 sales of private brand 
tires last vear is nothing to sneeze at, the 
major companies find some consolation 
in the fact that the figure represents no 
increase over 1939 (BW —Jun.1°40,p30). 

In the current sale, consumers are 
benefiting by the big companies’ 
troubles, with prices even lower than in 
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last year’s Memorial Day splurge. Each 
of the majors is offering a 6.00x16 
model at $5.95, with the consumer’s old 
tire as a trade-in. Manufacturers are 
taking care, however, not to bolster their 
sales with the sort of trade-in advertising 
offers that got them in dutch with the 
Federal Trade Commission summer be- 
fore last (BW—Feb.24'40,p7). 

e@ Labor Costs Rising—Meanwhile, in 
addition to increased raw-material costs, 
the tire industry faces a period of mount- 
ing labor costs. Early this year, U.S. 
Rubber signed contracts with the 
United Rubber Workers, granting wage 
increases of 24¢ to 5¢ an hour. Last 
week, B. F. Goodrich granted wage in- 
creases averaging 7¢ to 8¢ an hour to 
production employees in its Akron 
plants, ending contract negotiations that 
had been in progress for months. 
U.R.W.A. is now asking Goodyear, only 
member of the Big Four which has not 
signed a contract with the union, to 
open negotiations on a national basic 
contract to cover all Goodyear workers 
in seven U.S. plants. This is the union’s 
first attempt to negotiate a nationwide 
contract with any rubber company. 


CUPRO-NICKEL CRUISER 


On the ways at New Bedford, Mass., 
and scheduled for June launching is 
an all-welded, all-metal, 45-ft. cabin 
cruiser—first of its kind. It is being 
built for Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 
by Palmer Scott and Co., to dem- 
onstrate the smoothness of hull con- 
tours made possible by non-ferrous 


Seals, Limited 


Advertisers find that the 
FTC’s rule on legal liability 
attached to seals of approval j 
no serious blow to use. 


After mulling over last week’s 
eral Trade Commission order in 
celebrated Good Housekeeping 
(BW—May24'41,p7), the advert 
fraternity is pretty well agreed that the 
commission struck no serious blo\ 
the seals of approval which Good Hi 
keeping issues to certain adverts 
products—or to the seals issued | 
such organizations as Parents’ Nag; 
zine, the American Medical Association, 
the American Dental Association, other 
trade and professional associations such 
as the Illuminating Engineering Society 
(I.E.S.), and private testing companies 
such as the United States Testing Co 
© Consumers Stretched Meaning—In es 
sence, what the FTC order does is t 
define the legal liability entailed by the 
guarantees implicit in product seals. ‘Ihe 
commission finds that Good Housekcep 
ing has represented that all products 
advertised in it are guaranteed by the 
magazine—and that consumers have con 


alloys. Because the basic material for 


hull and superstructure is cupro 
nickel, a standard 70-30 alloy not 
affected by sea water, the boat's rib 
backed plates can be held to 0.080-i11 
thickness. Powered with twin Scripps 
V-12 engines, the cruiser will roam 
from port to port along the Atlantic 
coast and around the Great Lakes a: 
a one-boat summer Motor Boat Show 
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EVEN A SMALL 
FIRE MAY CAUSE A 
COSTLY INTERRUPTION 
70 YOUR BUSINESS 


Every concern is always confronted with this danger 


Suppose you had a fire in your store 
today—one that ruined certain equip- 
ment and destroyed stock vital to the 


operation of the business. 


Ask yourself 


these questions 


How much time would elapse before 
the building you occupy could be re- 
stored, or equally profitable quarters be 
found elsewhere / 

How long would it take to replace 
your stock and equipment? While your 
normal business was interrupted, how 
much would you have to pay to hold 
key men and trained sales force? And, 


could you hold them? How would you 


meet fixed charges, taxes and other 
continuing expenses? 

Important always, these questions 
take on a tremendous new meaning 
today. They make the subject of ade- 
quate protection against such contingen- 


cies of more than ordinary importance. 


Don’t carry this r 
heavy load Ww 


A 
There is a sound way to avoid these 
losses —through Business Interruption 
Insurance. For a premium, small 
compared to the productive value of 
your store, you Can protect company, 


workers, stockholders. More businesses 


now than ever are buying such insurance 
against the crippling losses that may 
follow fire, explosion, riot and other 


Causes. 


Call Western Union 


—in Canada call Canadian National 
Telegraphs—and ask for the name and 
address of the nearest Hartford agent 

He knows how to analyze all your risks 
and plan an insurance program for 
maximum protection. Get in touch with 


him today—or talk to your own broker. 


ak 


ar Be ys 
AN 


Ever since 1810, 
**Hartford’’on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS 
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sidered this an unlimited guarantee, ap- 
plying to the advertised claims made for 
the products, rather than what it was, a 
limited warranty of physical construc- 
tion and chemical composition. Simi- 
larly, the FTC says, consumers have 
considered the seals or shields which 
(Good Housekeeping authorizes manu- 
facturers to use on their products or in 
advertising in other publications, read- 
ing “Guaranteed by Good Housekeep- 
ing as advertised therein” to include a 
guarantee of advertised claims. 

In the future, Good Housekeeping is 
required to do one of two things—be 
prepared to take the consequences if 
products bearing its seals fail to live up 
to advertised claims, or “conspicuously 
and explicitly” make clear to consumers 
that the guarantee is a limited one, per- 
taining only to physical construction 
and composition 
@ Will Not Appeal—W hich course the 
magazine will take was indicated when 
Warren C. Agry, publisher, announced 
that the order permits Good Housekeep- 
ing to continue as it has for 40 years 
provided “the terms of the guarantee are 
specified so that it will be clearly under- 
stood that it is a money-back or replace- 
ment guarantee.” Uhe announcement 
also indicated that Good Housekeeping 
has no intention of making a court ap- 
peal on the order 

Emphasizing the leniency of the or- 

der, the FTC went out of its way to say 
that there is no prohibition on the use 
of the word “recommended” on a seal 
for a tested product. and to imply that 
a seal does not guarantee adver- 
tised claims. Interesting thing in this 
connection is that some time back Par- 
ents’ Magazine, plaving safe. began us- 
ing the word “commended” instead of 
“recommended.” 
@ Other Seals—In the past. the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association have inspected 
the advertising claims made for the 
products on which their seals were used. 
Presumably, the FTC order will have 
little effect for them. 


Goldblatts’ Chain 


such 


Locations signed up for 
three experimental units in new 
department store string being 
projected by Chicagoans. 


Nathan Goldblatt are 
and they trained their 
younger brothers, Joel and Louis, to 
good effect. Consequently, last year 
Goldblatt Bros. sold $50,000,000 of 
popular-priced merchandise through 
their ten department stores in Chicago 
and industrial suburbs. 

But mature institutional solidity al- 
most deprived life of its savor for the 


Morris and 
born merchants, 
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founders, and in recent months they 
have been retiring to the comparative 
seclusion of senior counsellors, aged 
respectively 46 and 43. With their man- 
tles transferred to the youngsters, Morris 
and Nathan have been looking about 
for something to occupy their declining 
years. 

© Tough Competition—For a quarter 
century the mass merchandisers of Chi- 
cago have viewed the Goldblatts as 
very tough cookies to lick at buying or 
selling. When they heard rumors ‘that 
the boys were going to start a national 
chain, ‘they hoped this might take off 
some of the local pressure. But then 
they got the bad news that one of the 
very first of the chain units would be on 
Chicago's Northwest Side. 

Ihe chain will be known as the Gold 
Bond Stores, and Nathan Goldblatt 
will be the actual bossman. Philip A. 
l'isher is general merchandise manager 
and Henry Appelbaum is in charge of 
physical operating. Both men are youth- 
ful Goldblatt veterans. On tap for con- 
sultation in chain-store techniques they 
will have Goldblatt Bros. executive vice- 
president Frank M. Folsom, who once 
ably steered Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
merchandising. 

Over-all Gold Bond policy is to build 

a string of 35,000-sq. ft. department 
stores in 80% locations, which usually 
means down the street from the heart 
of the retail district. Probable top vol- 
ume for such a store would be $1,000,- 
000. The stores are scheduled for down- 
town in smaller cities, for neighborhood 
shopping centers in larger cities. 
@ Apparel Emphasized—When the boys 
describe their dream store, it sounds 
like a J. C. Penney unit, but with more 
zing. The idea is to have a complete 
cash-and-carry department store, but 
without hard lines, furniture, or grocer- 
ies. The avowed policy is to carry broad 
and complete popular-priced stocks of 
every line handled, and to avoid any 
sketchy high-lighting. Special emphasis 
will be on apparel lines. 

Gold Bond stores will aim at smaller, 

faster-turning inventories than are 
attainable in a conventional department 
store. Garment lines will be bought 
in New York, leaving Goldblatt head 
quarters at Chicago to supply goods on 
which volume gives special leverage. 
e Experimental Units—Thus far, three 
locations are signed up. Since they are 
intended as experimental laboratories, 
each is of a different type. The Chicago 
unit, at Belmont and Central Aves., is 
150 ft. by 200 ft. at street level. The 
Milwaukee unit, at 13th St. and Forest 
Home Ave., has main floor and_ base- 
ment areas totaling above 55,000 sq. ft. 
The third store at an unannounced loca- 
tion, will have basement, main-floor, and 
second-floor levels. 

Experimenting with the three types is 
expected to disclose the best type of op- 
eration for Gold Bond Stores. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Workers’ Lunch Wagon 


It’s an old saying that “an arm 
travels on its stomach.” A newer ide 
is that the same formula applies to th 
defense workers who turn out the styg 
that makes the army effective. Wit) 
this in mind, a number of large coy 
panies with heavy defense orde: have 
been working on the problem of hoy 
to supply workers with nourishing hot 
lunches without wasting space on com 
plete restaurant facilities. 

Food Services, Inc., firm of restay 
rant consultants (103 Park Ave., Ney 
York City), is answering management 
worries with a complete catering servic, 
and specially designed mobile feeding 
units. These take up little space and 
can be adjusted to fit any size doo: 
elevator, etc. In this way they can kx 
rolled right into the plant, doing awa 
with the waste time and confusion of 
getting workers into a central eating 
hall. 

The first units will be installed in the 
next 8 or 12 weeks, and when they’ 
all in operation about 1,000,000 work 
ers will be eating off Food Services 
wagons. Cost will be between 35¢ an 
Food Services 
y, is the firm which boast: 
that it pioneered the “one-arm lunch’ 
restaurant for department stores and 
specialty shops (BW —Mar.25’39,p32 


45¢ a meal per man. 
incidentally, 


“Redi-Cut” Cake 


Ready-sliced bread and loaf cake is 
an old story. But ready-sliced layer cakes 
have never been considered practic: ible 
Individual pieces squash and crumble 


and leftover pieces dry out. Now the 
Columbia Baking Co. of Atlanta, Ga 
has come hemal with its “Redi-Cut 
layer cake, frosting and all. A speci 
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Something is about to 


A quick look now and a tragedy can 
be averted. The man’s life depends on 
whether he spots this ripping, failing 
belt in time. Buc, one thing's sure... 
it zs possible for him toavert the tragedy 
because he can see the cause. 


You can’t see imminent 
electrical failure! 


Is something about to happen in your 
plant . . . an electrical distribution line 
about to fail and stall production? 
Actually you don’t know because you 
can't see the possible causes, like over- 
loading, overheating and loss of di- 
electric strength. And with these causes 
today being aggravated by the extra 


burden of defense contracts, more than 
ever it is important to modernize elec- 
trically and avert failure. 


Nine out of ten plants need rewiring! 

According to authorities, nine out of 

every ten industrial plants in the coun- 

try are dangerously “under-wired.” 

Make sure your plantisn't one of them. 

Check on your electrical wiring now. 
Simple, no-cost thed for detecting 
wiring weaknesses 


Anaconda has developed a system in these 
two books which simply and easily provides 
you with a step-by-step analysis of your 
plant's wiring system. They have helped 
plant owners in every section of the country 
to (1) save money, or (2) increase produc- 


USE MODERN IMPROVED 


tion by bringing electrically powered ma- 
chines up to capacity. A request on a letter- 
head will bring these books to your desk 
at no obligation. 41374 


Anacon pA 


mine to consumer 
~-e~— 


This familiar trademark 
identifus Anaconda prod 
ucts. It symbolizes the best 
efforts of man and science 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, General Offices 
25 Broadway, New York City. Chicago Office: 20 
North Wacker Drive + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company + Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income  Index—122.1; 
Month Ago—120.8; Year Ago—103.6)— 
On balance, New England’s income gain 
over the next few months is apt to be 
almost, but perhaps not quite, as good 
as the nation’s. Rural sections, mostly im 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
are likely to be the laggards. In contrast, 
coastal shipbuilding towns and inland 
armament centers should lead the dis- 
trict income parade. In the Springfield 
Holyoke area (population, 400,000), 


61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,004,563 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index)—125.9; 
Month Ago—125.5; Year Ago—109.6)— 
Sales levels in the southern cotton-grow- 
ing areas of this Reserve District are apt 
to rise sharply in coming months (BW 
—Mav3'41,p38). The 13.5¢ cotton 
loan, all by itself, will lift farm income 
there by 25% over 1940, and despite a 
delaved crop, prospects for a big pick are 


good. Moreover, Arkansas rice plantings . 


are larger and prices higher than 1940. 

Kentucky tobacco receipts will also 
gain, but not so sharply. The coal wage 
rate rise, and the high level of opera- 
tions among Kentucky distilleries also 
will boost the state’s marketing poten- 
tial. The Louisville area (population, 
500,000) is outstanding; department-store 
sales are 30% ahead of 1940. New svn- 
thetic rubber and chemical plants, addi- 
tional Ft. Knox and defense housing 
construction, and a new power station 
are among the latest income-stimulating 
defense developments there. 


DALLAS (Income Index—1 31.1; 
Month Ago—129.6; Year Ago—116.1)— 
As in all predominantly agncultural re- 
gions, the boost in federal loan prices 
to 85% of parity is the big business 
news. Farm income from cotton, wheat, 
and nice this vear will total at least 
$100,000,000 more than a year ago. 

Wheat farmers around Amarillo and 
Wichita Falls will be especially well off: 
First, because of the rise in prices; sec- 
ond, because crops (to be harvested next 


386,116 sq. mi. 


the defense impetus to metal and ma- 
chinery trades has produced a 65% 
expansion in factory employment and 
payrolls and  better-than-average _ sales 
gains for the past two years. Although 
industry is now limited by capacity and 
little plant expansion is under way, fu- 
ture sales volume should be bolstered by 
the growing army air base, Westover 
Field. 

Ihe other populous parts of the dis- 
trict—Rhode Island, eastern Massachu- 
setts, southern New Hampshire—are 
dominated by the shoe and _ leather, 
woolen and worsted, and cotton textile 
industries. In early 1940, operations 
lagged badly, but since then there has 
been a sharp recovery. In coming 
months, it is expected that the rise in 
national buying power and the curtail 
ment of automobile and other durable 
goods production will provide the basis 
for increasing production and payrolls in 
these “consumer-goods areas. 


Retail trade in Springfield, Mo. (popu- 
lation, 70,000) is also up some 30% 
from 1940. Diversified manufacturing 
and farming, nearby zinc mining, and 
the Rolla, Mo., cantonment have all 
contributed to the increase. ‘Trade gains 
in the St. Louis metropolitan area are 
not quite up to the district and national 
average. However, expansion in shoe 
and apparel output, as well as arma- 
ment for national defense, will lift pay- 
rolls from now on. 


IND. 3 
‘ _-A Louisville’ 


194,810 sq. mi. pop. 10,169,418 


month) will be much larger than in 
1940. However, cotton is still the big 
cash item for farmers east of the Dallas 
San Antonio line (and for a good many 
others). Although farm work is late, ex- 
cellent subsoil moisture (BW—Mar.1'41, 
p42) indicates an over-all harvest at least 
as good as last vear. 

Prospects for the livestock industry are 
favorable, too. Price advances over 1940 
have not kept pace with cotton and 
wheat, but the condition of pastures is 
25% better and the outlook is good for 
corn, hay, and other feeds. With meat 
and dairy prices still rising, stockmen 
continue to build up their herds. 

Defense activity is accelerating, but no 
new plant awards have been announced. 
Oil prices have improved, because of 
increased demand, a decline in Illinois 
output, and a shortage of tanker space; 
but payrolls have not yet responded, and 
little gain in buying power is anticipated 
from this source for some time. 
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machine cuts the cake into eig] 
slices. Pieces of cardboard are j; 
between slices for protection. Th 
thing is covered with a replacea} 
lophane wrapper which preven: 
ing. The “Redi-Cut” cake co; 
three frosting flavors, chocolat 
mel, and Lady Baltimore, an 
retail for 29¢. 


Canine Hitching Post 


Walter H. Silcott, manager of 
ver Piggly-Wiggly, has found a 
to the problem of the grocer who « 
want to offend dog-owners by 
ding canines in the store, but still doesn 
like them nosing around the fo: 
irritating non-dog-owners. 

Outside Silcott’s store is a rai 
chain and snap attached, and th: 


“Hitching Post for Your Dog.” Silcott 
says the vast majority of dog owners are 
tickled pink with the idea. For collarless 
pets, Silcott has another chain just in 
side the door, with collar attached. 


Sears Shortens Terms 


The growing instalment crackdown 
(BW—May24'41,p32) made its first in 
road in the mail-order field last week 
when Sears, Roebuck notified all 600 of 
its store managers that no orders will be 
accepted on credit terms exceeding 24 
months after July 1. Heretofore Sears 
has offered, but not promoted, three- 
year terms on refrigerators, electric 
ranges, and similar large-unit hard lines. 
Other mail order houses seemed sure to 
follow Sears’ lead. 

Sears’ action will have little effect on 
the company’s mail-order business since 
postage-stamp buyers have rarely been 
granted long credits. Even store sales 
should not be greatly affected. Since 
Sears has had superexcellent collection 
experience on 36-month paper, the new 
move boils down to one proposition 
With an uncertain future and short sup- 
plies of hard-line goods, why make terms 
unnecessarily easy? 
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The 
thing: 
seals 
stanta 


and a 


Busine: 


This little switch 
gives industry millions of extra hands... 


AND skilled hands they are, too—errorless and tire- 
less in a wide range of automatic operations involving the 
making and breaking of an electric circuit. 


Where a mechanism must be automatically reversed... 
units of production counted or weighed ... liquid level 
maintained ...a worker protected from dangerous equip- 
—in hundreds of applications like these you will find 
Penn Magneseal switches on the job. 


ment 


They're present-day proof of the old saying that “good 
things come in small packages.”’ Tiny as they are, Magne- 
seals are skillfully designed to make and break circuits in- 
stantaneously, positively. They operate in any position, 
and are not affected by normal conditions of vibration— 


This phantom view shows how Magnesea! electrical contacts and all oper- 
ating parts are completely enclosed in the moulded bokelite case. 
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two characteristics in particular which account for their 
wide field of usefulness. Complete interchangeability is 
assured by a uniformity of production so absolute that 
after-installation adjustments are unnecessary. Mounting is 
quick and easy, and a sealed bakelite case protects from 
dust and dirt and flying particles. 


In this time of our country’s need for the utmost in 
productive capacity, the Penn Magneseal switch is proving 
as important to American industry in general as others in 
the long list of controls developed by Penn for the specific 
uses of manufacturers of automatic heating, air condition- 
ing, aif compressor, pump, and refrigeration equipment. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana, 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


CONTROLS 


Have You ce Coniteol Vtotlem / 


Penn engineers, with the most modern resources for research and 
development work, are ready to devote their creative abilities to the 
solution of your problems in automatic controls. Why not discuss 
those problems, without obligation? Write Penn today for details. 


PRODUCTION 


Short-Cuts Devised 


Executives at A.M.A. con- 
ference hear ways in which 15 
companies increase efficiency 
without buying or hiring. 


“How can you step up production 
without the purchase of major equip- 
ment or the large-scale hiring of skilled 
men?” 

That's obviously a production man’s 
idea of the question of the day in these 
piping times of defense. 

As the question of the day on the 
program of the American Management 
Association’s special production confer- 
ence, it brought 380 production execu- 
tives to New York’s Hotel Astor last 
week. These 15 answers taken from re- 
cent experience by 15 companies deserve 
an even bigger audience: 

@ North & Judd Mfg. Co.—Current work 
includes big defense orders for stamped 
gas-mask parts, saddle stirrups, harness 
buckles, etc. Problem: the loss of skilled 
operatives to higher-paying aviation 
plants. Solution: a weekly bonus to 
skilled die-setters for training appren- 
tices in their secrets. Result: 25% more 
production with one 10-hr. shift than 
with two former 8-hr. shifts, tool ex- 
pense less, quality better; resultant over- 
time pay, for two hours out of every ten, 
squelched former demand for higher 
base pay. 

@ York Ice Machinery Corp.—This com- 
pany makes shells and marine diesels, in 
addition to refrigerating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. Problem: the sheet- 
metal shop relied on highly trained 
metal workers both to lay out the work 
on the sheets and to fabricate it; train- 
ing enough new ones would take years. 
Solution: cooperation between metal 
workers and engineering department to 
make possible a detailed working draw- 
ing, showing all seams, bends, etc., for 
every part made—an almost unheard-of 
thing in sheet metal work. Result: un- 
skilled men were able to do actual pro- 
duction; more work from same space, 
less supervision, fewer rejects. 

@ Johnson & Johnson—In addition to its 
surgical dressing line, the company is 
working on gas masks. Problem: imme- 
diate need for new tooling on which it 
could get few deliveries before 1943. 
Solution: work simplification by means 
of “‘man and machine charts,”’ which re- 
vealed lost time. Result in certain op- 
erations: worker 96% effective instead 
of 68%; machine output doubled. 

@ Nordberg Mfg. Co.—Principal work, 
3,600-hp. diesels, mine hoists, crushers, 
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torpedo mounts, necessarily manufac- 
tured without benefit of mass-produc- 
tion or piecework controls. Problem: 
lack of coordination and cooperation be- 
tween men and departments. Solution: 
Since Nordberg is a union shop, having 
units of both A.F.L. and C.L.O., the 
company decided to “put it up to the 
union shop stewards.” Result: their 
suggestion for yellow lost-time slips in- 
dicating causes—“‘crane delay,” “fixture 
part missing,” “lack of blueprints,” etc. 
—led to improved coordination and in- 
creased production. 

e Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnati Grinders, Inc.—Product: high- 
precision machine tools. Problem: get- 
ting more production. Principal solu- 
tion: rearrangement of departments to 
put them on the basis of the kind of 
part produced rather than on function; 
no more “milling department,” “plan- 
ing department,” etc.; all machines nec- 
essary for the particular part must be in 
one department. Result: vastly greater 
production. 

@ Schenley Distilleries, Inc.—Not direct- 
ly involved in defense work. Problem: 
bottling 500 items on a limited num- 
ber of machines. Solution: a scheduling 
system and an “odd lot crew” to work 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


The Maine Central Railroad, faced 
with the problem of delivering a con- 
signment of 90  boilers—built by 
American Locomotive Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.—to the Todd-Bath Iron 
Shipbuilding Co., South Portland, 
Me., had to put the 102,000-Ib. boil- 
ers on specially-depressed cars to per- 
mit them to go under bridges. 


ahead of operators, setting up n 

for the next types of bottles. Re 

shift produces as much as two 

shifts. 

@ Hercules Powder Co.—O\: 

with defense items. Problem: a 
worried employees, reduced prox 
Solution: “contact plan” of safe: 

trol, wherein each foreman must 

talk with each of his men indi 

and privately at least once a m 

praise good work and point out n 

in a friendly manner. Result 

and production back to par and 
foremen improved in their forem 

@ Woodward Governor Co.—Vit 

ucts are governors designed to | 

the pitch of airplane propellers 

lem: the selection of men physica 
temperamentally fitted for pi 
work. Solution: psychological an apt 
tude tests devised in cooperation with 
Psychological Corp. Result: large and 
accurate production; labor turnover 
practically nil; waiting list of applicants 
@ Hoover Co.—Shell fuses and die cast 
ings supplement the regular vacuum 
cleaner line. Problem: inefficient store 
departments. Solution: group incentiv¢ 
in which foremen participate, based on 
value of goods handled in and out 
Result: 28% of employees freed for vita 
work in other departments while volume 
increased. 

e@ Armstrong Cork Co.—Parts for planes 
and guns, shells, plus normal cork prod 
ucts. Problem: unbalanced production 
line, wherein certain machine elements 
ran below par. Solution: complete ca 
pacity data, plus recorders attached to 
offending machines to show downtime 
Result: 13% production increase in two 
months without speeding up men. 

@ Merck & Co.—Essential medicines 
and chemicals. Problem: need for mor 
working space. Solution: a clean-up 
week to get rid of unused and unusabl 
equipment and supplies. Result: the 
covery of several thousand feet of floor 
space and better working conditions 
100 pieces of unused equipment spot 
ted; +0 truckloads of scrap and junk rc 
moved from a “clean plant.” 

@ A. Schrader’s Son Co.—Diving appa 
ratus, flotation gear valves, and other au 
handling devices. Problem: employe: 
fatigue from hand- and _ foot-operated 
presses. Solution: a dose of “the com 
pany’s own medicine” through the ap 
plication of compressed air devices to 
do the work. Result: more production, 
less labor turnover. 

e@ Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Airplanc 
engines. Problem: getting enougli 
skilled men. Solution: cooperation with 
Patterson Vocational Schools to train 
semi-skilled machine-tool operators for 
single operations. Result: workers trained 
in four weeks; two extra weeks of train 
ing make them into inspectors. Incr 
dentally, Wright is considering the put 
chase of 22 new high-production ma- 


chine tools, costing $700,000, to replace 
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Only America 


has such an Airplane 


When the United States Navy ordered hundreds of these Vought 
shipboard fighters, American aviation took another great stride 
forward. For the first time on either side of the Atlantic, here is 
an airplane that meets the highly specialized requirements of 
shipboard use and still produces the blazing speed to match any 
airplane in the sky. Only America has such an airplane. 

Until recently, no engine in the world could have supplied the 
power to make this airplane possible. Now, with the new 2,000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp, Vought engineers 
have capitalized the opportunities offered by America’s far-reaching 


development of the air-cooled engine. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 


PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRPLANES HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
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4 Important 


Savings 
RIGHT IN YOUR PLANT 


Cost reductions are easy to talk 
about...often hard to achieve. Yet, 
in every industry where wheels 
turn, Socony - Vacuum ‘Correct 
Lubrication” is relied upon for 
important operating savings: 


v Reduced Power Losses 
v Decreased Maintenance 
v Improved Production 

¥ Lower Lubrication Costs 


Morethan likely,oneofthesesame 
savings may be madein your plant. 
Call in a Socony-Vacuum Engi- 
neer...today! 


Socony-Vacuum 


with these 


ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


Now, as defense needs influence speed in in- 
dustry, the importance of production line 
equipment is emphasized. Elevators are a 
vital link in the production chain. Look NOW 
to the lifting facilities of your business . . 
are they SAFE, SURE, ECONOMICAL? 

The operating principal of the ELECTRO- 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR has been time-tested 
in thousands of diversified installations. Write 
for details of the economy, efficiency and long 
service-free life of these precision elevators. 


HOLLISTER-WHITNEY CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF PRECISION ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 
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154 standard tools costing $1,153,000. 
New tools will need only 25 operators 
per shift, as against 128 for the old. 

@ Aluminum Corp. of America—Alu- 
minum alloy sheet and foil. Problem: 
production delays caused by equipment 
breakdowns. Solution: weekly break- 
down and delay analysis. plus “preven- 
tive maintenance.” Result: lost time 
held currently to 0.5% of total produc- 
tion. time. 

eS. S. White Dental Mfg. Co.—Air- 
plane parts, plus dental equipment for 
the Army and Navy. Problem: shortage 
of screw machine operators. Solution: an 
apprentice assigned to each old operator, 
who receives pay for the learner's pro- 
duction on a bonus basis. Result: after 
two months, White has thirteen oper- 


| ators instead of nine; production of ap- 
| prentices not yet on a par with their 


teachers, but “give them time.” 


Gage Bottleneck 


Shortage in labor reserve, 
defense demands create real 
problems, but new plants will 
help expand output. 


Dedication of Pratt & Whitney’s new 
48,000-sq. ft. gage building at West 
Hartford, Conn., last week, and of Shef- 
field Corp.’s new 35,000-sq. ft. gage 
addition at Dayton, O., a fortnight be- 
fore, recalled national attention to the 
critical defense demand for gages, the 
checking tools that are sometimes so 
sensitive that they show errors of 
2/1,000,000ths of an inch. 

Importance of gages to defense lies 
in the fact that they insure the inter- 
changeability of parts demanded by 
mass production of defense weapons. 
For example, when a manufacturer sets 
up a production line for gun-recoil 
mechanisms, he has to be sure that 
each piston-head produced at one end 
of the line will fit and work in each 
cylinder that is produced at another 


| point on the line. And the only way 


to be sure is to gage each piston and 


| each cylinder. 


e The Labor Problem—Highest priority 
ratings have been set by the Office of 
Production Management for the indus- 
try, but the real problem is the training 
of specialists and “upgrading” of skilled 
men so that quality of the product does 
not suffer. Of necessity, gage manufac- 
ture requires a higher order of skill 
than manufacture of parts checked with 
the inspection devices. A reserve supply 
of skilled men is practically non-existent 
so far as the industry is concerned. 
Offsetting this shortage, to some de- 
gree, are new designs, particularly for 
basic gaging mechanisms which can be 
used in an infinite number of ways and 
can be made faster than older types. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Fluorescent Control 


More than a dozen installations jp 
offices, stores, and plants havc stab. 
lished the principles underlying ‘Cop. 
trolescent Lighting,” the new methiod of 
controlled fluorescent lighting de, ped 
by Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave 
New York. To achieve it. th: oe 
three types of easily attached prismatic 
glass lenses, all the same size, which 
direct the light rays from the fluorescent 
tubes: an intensive Controlens for nor 
mal lighting conditions; a concentrating 
Controlens for accent lighting or general 


illumination under high ceilings; an ev- 
tensive Controlens for lighting vertical 
surfaces like filing cabinets or genera 
illumination under low ceilings. In con 
bination, all three types of lighting can 
be furnished by a single fixture. 


Shelf-Proof Battery 


Last year, Triumph Explosives, Inc., 
Elkton, Md., brought out a non-deteri 
orating emergency battery for lanterns 
with its four cells packed and sealed 
in a dry state, only to be activated when 
needed by striking the lantern’s bottom 
and breaking an inbuilt glass vial of 
electrolyte (BW-—Jan.13’40,p37). This 
month, it is announcing the new Tr 
umph Non-Deteriorating Battery for 
flashlights, built on the same principle 
“It reaches its peak of power in less 
than a second” after its glass vial is 
broken. 


Colored Casters 


Newest application of Plaskon plas 
tics is in the wheels of Bassick Colored 
Furniture Casters, manufactured bi 
Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ‘They 
come in many colors including light 
ones to blend with modern blonde. 
natural, and bleached furniture. The 
are quiet in operation, require no oil 


Paper Jogger 


As sheets of paper come off a print- 
ing press or duplicator, they are lik« ‘ly 
to fall’ into an uneven stack. If you 
want to even them up quickly, take as 
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Business 


any sheets as you can hold comfortabl, 
, your hands, stand them on edge on 
wp of the table-like new Syntron Vi 
»ating Paper Jogger, and noiseless elec 
magnetic vibration will do the rest. 
syntron Co., Homer City, Pa., makes 
+ in several sizes. 


Typing Indicator 
When any Electromatic writing ma- 


ine is equipped with the new Light 
indicator, a red signal light, flashing 


simultaneously with the ringing of the 
regular bell, indicates that the carriage 
is nearing the end of a writing line; a 
green signal light indicates that the end 
of the paper is being reached, with about 
in inch to go. Illustrated with the indi- 
cator is the new Electromatic Ten-Inch 
Carriage All-Electric Writing Machine, 
pecifically designed for correspondence 
nd short form work. Both are products 
of International Business Machines 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Roto-Gide 


With the help of the new Roto-Gide, 
designed by Newton O. Burnett, 87-41 
Santiago Ave., Hollis, N. Y., graphic 


charts, maps, and other diagrams involv- 


ing the use of short lines can be drawn 
quickly and inked without fear of smear- 
mg. An _ elevated, diamond-shaped, 
transparent plate revolves above a trans- 
parent base, completely clearing the 


drawing surface whichever way turned. | 
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BECAUSE QUIET OPERATION ana 


Hyatt Roller Bearings just 
naturally go together, Hyatts 
are extensively used to overcome 
noise, wear, and shock. Not 
alone in motor cars, where the 
absence of noise is so essential, 
but everywhere else ...in mill 
and factory, field and farm... 
will you find Hyatts running in 
true mechanical harmony. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, N.J.,Chicago, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 


KEEP THEM YOUNG 
WITH HYATTS 


THERE'S 
A RHYME 
WITH A 
REASON 


RS @ ££ 8 6-8 


N G S$ 


QUIET 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Unionized Ford 


Detroit points to favorable 
factors in bargaining job ahead. 
Union sees “end of era”, shifts 
organizers to aircraft field. 


Sixty C.1.O. organizers, their biggest 
job successfully finished, prepared this 
week for transfer out of Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. ‘They had done what not so many 
months ago was considered impossible; 
they had sold the C.1.O. to a substantial 
majority of the 83,000 employees of the 
River Rouge and Lincoln plants of the 
lord Motor Co., whose traditional labor 
policies have been held up by the union 
as a symbol of all that it opposed. 

e Big C.1L.0. Majority—The results of 
the organizers’ handiwork were finally 
revealed when last week’s Labor Board 
vote was counted. It showed that 51,866 
lord workers chose to be represented by 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers’ 
Union, 20,364 wanted the A.F.L. as 
their bargaining agency, and 1,958 re- 
jected both and voted for no union. 
his victory gives the union exclusive 
bargaining rights in the last big non- 
union bastion of the automobile indus- 
try and business must deal realistically 
with the fact that it pushes the indus- 
trial union movement up to a new high 


point in power, numerical following, 
and prestige among wage-earners. 

U.A.W.’s president, R. J. Thomas, 
called the election “the end of an era in 
American industry,” made the expected 
statement that the union was “‘anxious 
to erase all bitterness and to substitute 
for it genuine, cooperative collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Ford Personnel Director Harry Ben- 
nett made a similarly expected state- 
ment: “It’s a great victory for the Com- 
munist Party, Governor Murray D. 
Van Wagoner and the National Labor 
Relations Board. ‘The law provides that 
we must live with them and we never 
violate the law.” 

@ Toward a Contract—For Ford the new 
status will mean: first, long and arduous 
bargaining conferences with union rep- 
resentatives who are seeking a 10¢-an- 
hour pay increase, a seniority system, va- 
cations with pay, and the standard bene- 
fits of union contracts; second, a long, 
and perhaps painful, adjustment to 
unionism. Given the best will in the 
world on the part of a top management 
to treat with the union in good faith, it 
is sometimes years before the line organ- 
ization of superintendents, supervisors 
and foremen can be educated to the new 
way of doing things. For the union, too, 
disciplining and educating lieutenants 
and rank-and-filers is not an overnight 
job. To these things, General Motors 
and Chrysler can attest; their experience 


fe y 28 % 
Fory NL RB PlecKion 


Leaders of the United Auto Workers’ 
Union, who took a hand in the cele- 
bration of their victory in the NLRB 
bargaining election at Ford Motor 
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Co. plants last week now have the 
job of keeping their followers in hand 
throughout the intricate processes of 
negotiating a contract with Ford. 


highlights the fact that signin, 
ment does not automatically 
problems. Ford may very wel 
it once again. 

Detroiters, however, point 
things which they interpret a 
fluences operating for orderlin 
Ford industrial relations pictu 
are (1) the strike at River R 
April (BW —Apr.5’41,p16) wi 
hold, worked off a lot of C.I« 
and (2) the reputation that | 
for never doing things by half. 
ures. Together they are counted 
make for a soberer, more respons 
union and a company deterinined + 
accept collective bargaining responsib 
ties up to the hilt. 

@ New Fields to Plow—In the meant; 
most of the C.1.O. organizers who « 
tained the Ford drive will be shifte 
into the aircraft manufacturing and ay 
contract shop fields where the , 
U.A.W. concentration points lic 
now that they’re organized, U.A.W. of 
cials are wondering whether Ford wor 
ers will line up with the left- or 
wing faction in the union’s internal p 
itics. The national convention to 
held in Buffalo next August is count 
on to settle that question. 


P. > 


The first definite effects of priontx 
and material shortages on employm 
in non-defense industries was reveak 
this week in data gathered by the D 
partment of Labor from 22 firms man 
facturing aluminum products; figure 
show a decline in total employment 
from 9,022 in December, 1940, to 8,6] 
in March, 1941 ... C.I1.O. units serve 
demands for a contract on two of the 
largest non-unionized factors in their 
respective industries: National Stee 
(Weir) and Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
(page 28) . . . The total of wage u 
creases granted thus far in the steel 11 
dustry now aggregate more than $] 
000,000 annually . . “The state of Rox ' 
Island has just enacted a “little Wagne 
Act” which, except for two alteration: 
duplicates the New York Labor Re 
tions Act. The exceptions are: (1) 3 
more detailed description of what co 
stitutes an unfair labor practice; an 
(2) part-time status for the law's a 
ministrators . . . The National Defen« 
Mediation Board, working to bring labo: 
peace to the Northwest’s lumber indu 
try, recommended a full-fledged, 01 
the-ground study of the industry's labo 
problems by a competent commissio! 
NDMB’s chairman, Clarence Dykstr: 
explained that the proposed sur 
would cover logging and sawmill oper 
tions in the states of Oregon and Was 
ington which employ 60,000-75.\’ 
men. Field trips into the woods wou 
be part of the commission’s procedut 
and the study is expected to take 
least six weeks. 
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INFORMATIVE 
AND PRACTICAL 
DEFENSE AIDS 


FROM OS ee 


McGRAW-HILL 


Arsenal 
of Democracy 


By BURNHAM FINNEY 


Can American industry meet the present test? How? 
In this book the Editor of American Machinist gives 
the answers. 


ticism that has so frequently been heaped on American 


. ie . sid: sialaialini 
By HANSO A healthful antidote for the almost hysterical cri 


re) industry.” 
Military expert rile —Grand Rapids Press 


Illustrated, $2.50 


. “Here at '* \ d 
less illuminating that does bat Ma VICTOR G. 
ea - with prot ® | HEISER, M.D. 


details - sces. T the country.” 
int _pletcher Pratt Author of 


illis Book-of-the-Mo ws. “An American Doctor's Odyssey” 
ibune 
a, ae oks.” oncerned ._. . shows you how to develop health, stamina and 
every one © vitality in his practical new book. The N. Y. Herald 
gz for 85 Tribune says: It looks as though America would have 
yay: pington Star to get tough or quit the game. But before you ‘get 
—Was tough,’ you had better be tough. The average Ameri- 
can is ignorant of the laws of nature and incapable of 
standing the gaff. In this quandary Victor Heiser is a 
wise counselor.”’ 


“Tells clearly and eugeeaiping’y how every American 
can prepare himself for the days ahead.’’—Cleveland 


Toughen Up, 


America! 
$2.00 


SSSHSSASSSSS STE SSSSSSESSESSSSSEETEESSEHTN SEH ETRE HEHEHE 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the books, plus 
few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


sey 


AIR DEFENSE 


By LT. COL. A. M. PRENTISS, U. S. A. 


The only book that discusses in detail the type of protection needed 
against the various methods of air attack. 


“Goes in a most thorough manner into the protective measures 
now being used in Europe, and otherwise presents expert opinion 
on the immense problems with which possible air warfare now 
faces every nation.” 


C Baldwin—United We Stand, $3.00. 
(CD Finney—Arsenal of Democracy, $2.50 
C0 Heiser—Toughen Up, America, $2.00 


—Injantry Journal (CD Prentiss—Civil Air Defense, $2.75 


Illustrated. $2.75 


So. Sand cee be ed ahead ges newes ddican dais 


Position 


EXAMINE any of these books 
10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


CONSCRIPTION VS. PRODUCTION 


How can draft deferment be obtained for essential workers in defense industry? Survey 


reveals that some manufacturers have answered this question with effective techniques, 


but that problem generally is far from solved. Big difficulty, recognized by both govern. 


ment and business, is overcoming ignorance or misguided zeal of local boards. 


“I do not believe it is intelligent 
patnotism for an employer to refuse to 
request deferment of a man necessary 
to our productive activities.” ‘These are 
not words of an industrialist sweating 
under defense pressure, but of Deputy 
Director Lewis B. Hershey, who now 
runs the country’s selective service ma- 
chinery. Mr. Hershey was talking with 
a group of personnel directors at a Pur- 
due University conference, but industry 
representatives who heard him, and 
others who got reports later, wished 
heartily that he could get his message 
over to local draft boards. 

Among business men, the consensus 

is that industry is now well aware of the 
importance of keeping hard-to-replace 
men at their work benches, but that 
some local draft boards are still almost 
automatic in turning down requests for 
occupational deferments. 
@ Change in Attitude—Six months ago, 
Hershey was saving about the same 
thing but employers weren't listening 
too attentively. That was before busi- 
ness got seriously worried about real 
labor shortages. Also, many firms felt 
that it was unpatriotic to ask deferment 
for an employee, that it was their duty 
to get along without asking special 
favors 

Now, all that is changed. Washing- 
ton has convinced industry that it 
doesn't want that kind of self-sacrifice. 
Keeping good men on a production line 
is one of national defense’s prime 
“musts.”” Firms that saw key employees 
inducted into the army six months ago 
without a protest are today going to 
the mat with local draft boards and 
appeal boards in demanding deferments 
for skilled hands 
@ Full-Time Problem— 1 oday it isn’t un 
usual for medium to large companies to 
have one man in the personnel depart 
ment of cach plant giving his full time 
to dealing with draft officials on defer- 
ment problems. One Long Island instru- 
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ment manufacturer had six of his execu- 
tive officers scattered over four counties 
in two states last Thursday night, ap- 
pearing before local draft boards who 
meet in the evenings, pleading for defer- 
ments for employees who were consid- 
ered necessary personnel. 

A squad of clerks had spent the whole 
day conferring with foremen and super- 
intendents, getting material together to 
back up the company’s claims. 


@A Specialized Job—Filling out | 0 
#42, the claim for deferred classifi 
tion document which is appended | 
returned selective service questionn 
and following it through the maz 
local board action, appeal board action 
state director clearance, and in son 
cases referral to Washington, is a highh 
specialized technical job. If a compam 
must work through a local board that 
is overzealous in interpreting its func 


"Ley 


Deputy Director Lewis B. Hershey, who runs the U.S. selective service 
machinery, has himself urged employers to request draft deferments for 
needed workers. Industry wishes all draft boards saw eve to eve with him. 
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tion of raising an army, it can be an | 
xasperating, aggravating, and finally 

fruitless business. ; 
From the point of view of some of 


the local boards, being hard-boiled is a | 


necessary requisite of getting the job | 


done and filling quotas allotted to it. 
(hus, for example, Local Board 14 in 


Milwaukee operates in a neighborhood | 


where it gets a disproportionate number 
of emplovees from the Falk Corp. and 
international Harvester. Ready as it 
might have been to be lenient about 
deferments, it has been forced to be 
tough in order to fill its quota. 


e Rose for Wisconsin—Federal officials, | 


however, Who keep in close touch with 
the over-all operation of the draft are 
inclined to pin the rose on Wisconsin 
as the state in which problems of occu- 
pational deferment have kicked up the 
least fuss. A large share of the credit 
goes to Wisconsin industry, which is 
considered to have been particularly 
adroit in “educating” local draft boards 
to the necessity of keeping good men 
in the factories. 

As an illustration of “educating,” the 
case Of Kearney & ‘Trecker in West 
Allis is cited. What K. & T. does is to 
invite, one by one, and in as personal 
a fashion as its connections with any 
individual board may permit, the entire 
local board of a district to come over 


and visit the plant at any hour of the | 
day or night for a conducted tour. Many | 


of the boards that have registered | 


K. & T. workers have been glad to avail | 


themselves of the opportunity of going | 
through a defense plant. 

¢ Object Lessons—Once the tour be- | 
gins, board members are exposed to 


detailed explanations of such items as | 


specification tolerances, the company’s | 


training program, skill shortages, em- 
ployment policies, and other points 
which the draft board should know if | 
it is going to handle deferment requests 
intelligently. 

Suppose a draft board gets hardnosed 
about Registrant John Jones, who is a 
scraper, which sounds unskilled. Per- 
haps the board chairman’s garage me- 
chanic claims he could go to work at 
K.& T. and handle the job the first 
week. K. & T. says, “John Jones works 
the 3 to 11 shift. You are hereby in- 
vited to come over and watch him 
work. You can watch him as long as 
you please, and you can question any- 
body in the plant. We'll give you 
guides, or not, as you prefer. But please, 
don’t have him sent off without giving 
us and him this chance to show you 
what we know is true: that he’s a darned 
valuable man to us.” This technique 
has been effective. The draft board 
seldom comes, but it usually defers J. 
Jones; and if it does come, as some 
boards have, it’s an easier board to deal 
with thereafter. 


| 


@ With greatly enlarged 
facilities. extra time and the com- 
plete and ready cooperation of our 
entire factory personnel . . . we've 
been able to meet your increased 
demands for Twin Dise Clutches 

. to supply the needed parts for 
service from our 28 parts and serv- 
ice offices. During the coming 
months. should our feet lag tem- 
porarily ... we ask your indulgence 
. we will do our best to keep on 


“keeping in step.” 


1. Heavy-duty Clutch 
2. Power Take-off 
3. Marine Reverse and Re- 


duction Gear Clutch 


41.Uvdrautic 
Torque Con- 


verter 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


5. Muchine Tool @® 


* Some Limitations—l'o be sure, it’s a 
technique that a Brooklyn aircraft parts 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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Help on Occupational Deferments 


The Office of the Undersecretary the War Department are stationed in 
of War, which is responsible for each state to act as liaison men be- 
Army procurement, has a national or- _ tween industry and draft boards. In- 
ganization whose job it is to see that dustry can turn to them for help in 
Selective Service interferes as little as _ securing occupational deferment for 
possible with industrial production. essential employees. They are called 
It sees that workers who have certain State Advisers on Occupational De- 
skills or who are hard to replace are ferments. Following are their names; 
kept at work benches and not drafted all should be addressed % State Se- 
into the Army. Representatives of lective Service Headquarters. 


ALABAMA: Capt. James P. Johnson, Montgomery. 

ARIZONA: Col. Alexander Andrew Laird, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Capt. Russell W. Dodds, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Col. Walter H. Adams, 242 Rowan Bldg., Los Angeles. Lt. Col. Clarence 
C. Harshman, 1800 Mission St., San Francisco. Major Howard P. Witten, Plaza Bldg., 
Sacramento. 

COLORADO: Major Archbold Redmond Jones, 300 Logan St., Denver. Capt. Adna J. 
Hofmann, 300 Logan St., Denver. 

CONNECTICUT: Major Herbert J. Schwabacker, Hartford. 

DELAWARE: Capt. Theodore B. White, Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Lieut. Delbert L. Haynes, Washington 

FLORIDA: Lt. Col. Herbert D. Mendenhall, St. Augustine. 

GEORGIA: Lt. Col. Percival Sneed Moses, 959 E. Confederate Ave., S. E., Atlanta. Major 
Charles J. Brockman, 959 E. Confederate Ave., S. E., Atlanta. 

IDAHO: Capt. Percy A. Lasselle, 200 Capital Securities Bldg., Boise. 

ILLINOIS: Col. Harris Phelps Ralston, Springfield. Major Howard G. Wade, 100 West 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

INDIANA: Lt. Col. Charles C. Merz, 711 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. Major 
Warren Eddy Cleveland, 711 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 

IOWA: Lt. Col. Robert J. Shaw, East 1st and Des Moines Sts., Des Moines. 

KANSAS: Major Harold M. Smith, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY: Major Carroll Sparks Carter, Speed Bldg., 333 Guthrie St., Louisville. Lieut. 
A. Gayle Hamon, Speed Bldg., 333 Guthrie St., Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: Major J. Lester White, Jackson Barracks, New Orleans. 

MAINE: Major Charles D. Bartlett, Augusta. 

MARYLAND: Major Paul K. Klaesius, Wilmington. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Lt. Col. Roy C. Charron, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Capt. David 
C. Bailey, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

MICHIGAN: Lt. Col. Irl Darcy Brent, 1604 Cadillac Square Bldg., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA: Col. Norman D. Dean, 100 E. 10th St., St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI: Ist Lieut. Dillon Evers, Jackson. 

MISSOURI: Major Emest E. Carlson, Jefferson City. 

MONTANA: Major Adrian H. Williams, Horsky Bldg., 6th & Main Sts., Helena. 

NEBRASKA: Lt. Col. Edgar Jacob Boschult, Lincoln. 

NEVADA: No appointee, address State Occupational Adviser, State Selective Service Head- 
quarters, Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Major Alan B. Shepard, Concord. 

NEW JERSEY: No appointee, address State Occupational Adviser, State Selective Service 
Headquarters, Armory Drive, Trenton. 

NEW MEXICO: Capt. Robert H. Berryhill, Santa Fe. 

NEW YORK: Major Alexander G. MacAlister, 76 State St., Albany. Major Hoyt H. Harmon, 
76 State St., Albany. 

NEW YORK CITY: Capt. Victor A. Rapport, 331 Madison Ave., New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Major John Clinton Donald, Raleigh. Capt. Hugh L. Caveness, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Major Lloyd W. Warfel, Bismarck. 

OHIO: Lt. Col. Furman C. Spencer, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA: Major John Thomas Naylon, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON: Major Sol Richanbach, 412 State Office Bldg., Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Lt. Col. Thomas Jenkins, Harrisburg. Major John E. Easby, Harrisburg. 

RHODE ISLAND: Major Siegfried Philip Coblentz, 32 Custom House St., Providence. 

Lieut. Leon C. Breault, 32 Custom House St., Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Lieut. Russell W. Nauman, Columbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Capt. Isaiah O. Hagen, Rapid City. 

TENNESSEE: Major J. R. Crittenden, Nashville. 

TEXAS: Col. Dwight Horton, Austin. Major James B. Arthur, 1168 Humble Bldg., Houston. 

UTAH: Major Clarence M. Burton, 32 Exchange Pl., Salt Lake City. Capt. Egbert W. 
Henderson, 32 Exchange PI., Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT: Capt. George C. Crooks, Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA: Lt. Col. George C. Graeter, Richmond. Capt. George H. Ross, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON: Lt. Col. William H. Nelson, 305 Harrison St., Seattle. Capt. Fairman B. 
Lee, 305 Harrison St., Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Lt. Col. Albert Winslow Paine, Charleston. Lieut. Roger W. Scott, 
Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: Lt. Col. John Brown Cuno, Madison. 

WYOMING: Lt. Col. James C. Long, Cheyenne. 

rERRITORY OF HAWAII. Major Charles R. Welsh, Honolulu. 
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manufacturer with his plant un ler cp. 
guard against visitors could: easih 
employ. And, even if he could thro. 
open his doors, he’s dealing with ber 
haps 200 local boards in the )opyjp, 
Greater New York area whi aon 
three states. But for a firm in 4 sma 
or medium-sized town such procedy: 
is being definitely recommend " 

Allis-Chalmers, Wisconsin's large: 

employer, has worked up a non-{ hnica 
description of five classes of skill. ¢, 
necessity of personnel, for guidance of 
local boards. It lists its registered em, 
ployees as (A) Craftsmen, (B) Skilk 
Labor, (C) Semi-Skilled Direct Labo, 
(D) Semi-Skilled Indirect Labor, ay 
(E) Unskilled Labor. When it forwa;, 
a deferment request, it attaches, 9; 
company letterhead, the description o; 
the job classification that applies ang 
sends it along with the notarized For 
#42. As a result, A.-C. has lost fey 
important men. 
e Traveling Adviser—Like his felloy. 
officials in other states (see list of of 
cials on this page), Wisconsin’s Stat 
Adviser on Occupational Deferment 
Lt. Col. John B. Cuno, travels around 
visiting the major industrial plants an 
discussing deferment problems wit! 
personnel executives. Then, when hy 
really understands the setup at, for e 
ample, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.'s Beloit 
plant, he sits down for a session wit! 
the local draft boards and gives them hi 
view as to which jobs at F.M. rate 
deferment status and which don't 

Most State Occupational Advisers 
surround themselves with committee 
of personnel men and labor officials t 
advise them on local conditions. The 
adviser will work through and with | 
cal manufacturers’ associations in town 
where they exist. Since the adviser’s jot 
is to keep the effects of conscription on 
normal production down to a minimum, 
he knows that he must become a pra 
tical liaison man between industry an 
the local boards. He must understan 
both the problems of industry and the 
problems of raising a conscript arm 
@ Tact Is Required—A State Occup 
tional Adviser often intervenes with a 
logal board when an employer tums t 
him for help. For the most part the 
advisers have been carefully tacttul, 
knowing that local boards enjoy an a 
tonomy that they can use to be hig! 
handed if they feel they’re being pushed 
around. 

Perhaps the strongest action whic! 
Wisconsin’s Occupational Adviser ha‘ 
had to take, or felt was diplomatic, in 
volved the case of a coremaker in : 
foundry with defense contracts. In 4 
letter to the board concerned, the 
adviser pointed out that of some + 
claims for deferment of foundry em: 
ployees thus far filed in the state, + 
had been granted by local boards. Hence 
the attitude of this particular board 
that all foundrymen could be easih 
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EASY TO IDENTIFY 


A device for making quick photo- 
identity cards for employees in de- 
fense industries was demonstrated in 
Chicago recently. A card containing 
name, description and fingerprint is 
put into the machine; the operator 
siaps a picture, and the record is 
complete—and compact. 


replaced was out of line. He concluded 


° | 
by expressing the hope that the board | 
would see fit to reopen the case and | 


give it careful consideration before mak- 
ing a final decision. 


@ Above National Average—Latest state- | 
wide figures for Wisconsin show that 
approximately 47,000 men have been | 


classified, with occupational deferments 
running about 6% . Wisconsin's defer- 


ments run something over 100% higher | 
than neighboring states, and substan- | 


tially above the national average. 
Massachusetts has been another bright 


spot in the national picture. Occupa- | 


tional deferments have been handled 


with relative ease, and have created few | 
hardships for industry. Many Bay State | 
boards have been so sensitized to indus- | 
trial needs that they have taken the | 
initiative in pointing out to individual 


registrants that they fall into important 


job classifications and should have their | 
cmplover seek deferment for them. Lo- | 


cal boards in Massachusetts and _ else- 
where are kept informed on what the 


kev occupations are by a half-dozen | 


different federal and state agencies. 

¢ Board Becomes Job Agency—Perhaps 
the prize example of local board coop- 
cration with industry in conserving vital 


personnel comes from Boston. ‘There, | 


a local draft board began the practice 
ot operating as an employment agency. 
When a skilled worker registered, and 
it was apparent that he worked in a 
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FACE THE FUTURE 
* FEARLESSLY « 


The fear of coming events shakes one’s confidence. Executive planning, 
selling, and credit granting are slowed down by fears of credit losses 
under today’s abnormal world conditions. 


Such fears are unjustified. In peace or war, boom or panic, business 
has facilities for up-to-date credit information—plus protection on 
customers. Sell fearlessly to the deserving—and safeguard your 
Accounts Receivable with— 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


With this complete protection you need not worry about your cus- 
tomers after the goods are shipped. Reimbursements for credit losses 
and liquidation of delinquencies keep your working capital free and 
unimpaired. 


Manufacturers—Jobbers: “American” policies provide that reorganiza- 
tions under the Chandler Act are considered equivalent to insolvencies. 
General Coverage and many other forms of credit protection are now 
available. Why not investigate this company’s policies? For additional! 
information and your free copy of an 
interesting chart showing general 
business conditions during the past 
century, address Dept. 4 B. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


ot New York 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
4d. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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A draft board with one of the best rec- 
ords in the country for cooperating 
with local business men and granting 
mdustrial deferments is Local Board 
13, which has jurisdiction over the 
northern half of the rural area of Sum- 
mit County, Ohio—apart from the 
urban centers of Akron and its two 
suburbs, Cuyahoga Falls and Barber- 
ton. The gentleman with his back to 


the camera is a registrant who is being 
interviewed. Members of the board: 
left to right, Mrs. Alda Musick, board 
stenographer; Louis Kemp, a Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. engineer; 
Duane Kent, real estate salesman; 
Board Chairman Paul FE. Belcher, sec- 
retary of the First Central Trust Co.; 
Sam Bell, motion picture distributor; 
W. V. Smith, retired business man. 


non-essential industry and would not 
merit deferment, the board proceeded 
to get him a job in a defense plant 
that needed men with his talents. So 
welcome and successful was the action 
of this particular board that it was held 
up as an example in the community. 

‘The result was that other local boards 

began to do the same thing. Today, a 
number of Boston boards go through 
registrants’ questionnaires with _ fine- 
tooth combs, eager to get a man into 
the situation where he will be contribut- 
ing most to the defense effort. 
@ Apprentice Questions—T'rainces and 
apprentices are considered an important 
problem in Massachusetts. Since last 
December, an organized liaison between 
personnel men and local draft boards 
has been operating to deal with appren- 
tice questions. Interchange of informa- 
tion is so detailed that, in some in- 
stances, local boards have been notified 
that a man, deferred because he was a 
potentially important cog in an appren- 
tice traiming program, was not develop- 
ing as well as he should and could 
properly be reclassified as available for 
immediate army induction. 

One story from New England illus- 
trates the difficulties some firms encoun- 
ter. A young man from a small town 
in Georgia had drifted North when the 
defense boom got under way. He found 
a job in a New England machine shop 
working on important Navy orders. Ac- 
cording to the shop superintendent, he 
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was a “mechanical wizard,” one of those 
rare workers who, without much formal 
training or apprenticeship, had a real 
genius for handling fine tools with an 
inventive turn. 
© Registered in Georgia—The man had 
registered with a local Georgia board 
under the selective service act and his 
number came up. The local board clas- 
sified him as 1-A, ready for immediate 
induction. ‘The machine shop super 
wrote a long, detailed letter, pointing 
out that it would be a serious mistake 
to take the man out of industry. He got 
back an equally long, courteous reply. 
The letter from Georgia was, in effect, 
a case study of the young man’s life as 
his neighbors knew it. Stripped of verbi- 
age, it said that the man in question 
had always been a shiftless, no-account 
who spent all of his time puttering 
around with engines and machines and 
had never held a steady job. ‘The draft 
board was convinced that a year in the 
Army was exactly what he needed; 
request for deferment was denied. 
@ Difficult States—Michigan, Ohio, and 
New York are considered by Washing- 
ton to be “troublesome” in dealing with 
occupational deferment issues. In Mich- 
igan, the State mobilization and induc- 
tion officer has had to warn local draft 
boards against being over-zealous in 
drumming men into the Army. Wayne 
County boards have made trouble be- 
cause they allegedly have given regis- 
tiants insufficient notice in calling them 


up for service. This practice ha ena 
ized employers by not allowing they 
enough time to draw up and 
deferment papers. 

Although Michigan appeal boas, 
up to hear deferment requests, | ay 
corps of special industrial advisers ; 
give them counsel, only a hanc‘ul 9 
cases has been presented to them (); 
industry representative among tlic ag 
visers describes the appeal boar. att 
tude in the state as one of “‘not itin 
advice and refusing to take it. ’ 
e@ Small Shops Hard Hit—Altho:ch 
plant like Briggs Body Co.’s Jctro 
unit has lost better than 5% of its kx 
men for whom it requested defe::nent 
it is generally agreed that the draft hy 
brought most real trouble to the sma 
tool and die shops which are no 
changing over to defense work. A kin 
of fatalism characterizes the attitude of 
many Michigan employers; they » 
longer ask for deferments because the 
are convinced there is no point to it 

Ihe city of Saginaw seems to t pif 
what’s wrong in Michigan. Many en 
ployers there, be ing turned down oy 
their first request for employee defer 
ment, gave up trying. One emplove 
let 15 skilled men go without protest 
Another saw some 30 march off, ther 
asked for one deferment, got it, an 
hasn’t got another one since. A third 
employer reported losing 50 to 60, sax 
he hadn't tried to do anything about it 
because “we knew the draft boards 
were ignorant and inconsiderate.” ‘Ihe 
bitterest employer in town is one whi 
won deferment on a welder not on 
defense work and was refused deferment 
on another welder who put in all his 
time on special government orders 
e Farm Boys Fare Better—Michigan’ 
industrial counties average 14% de 
ferred on occupational grounds as com 
pared with 18% in the farm counties 
So bad is the situation considered that 
a special envoy from Selective Servic: 
Headquarters in Washington has bee 
sent to “straighten out’ Michigar 
boards. The friction between boards 
and industry pays off by creating situa 
tions like the one wherein a tool shop 
operator refused to accept government 
business with a specified delivery date 
because of uncertainty about retaining 
skilled hands. 

Even the Army Ordnance Depart 
ment and Quartermaster’s Corps have 
failed to get deferment in Michigan 
for civilian personnel engaged in gage 
making and drafting though Army off 
cials testified the men were “essential.” 
e Trouble in Ohio—The difficulty in 
Ohio is well illustrated by the situation 
in Barberton. Served by one board, the 
town is the home of a big Babcock and 
Wilcox Co. plant which has sizable 
Navy orders. Because of the nature of 
its production, B. & W. saw early that 
it would need deferments of engineers, 
machinists, and other employees in 
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many of its highly skilled and technical 
operations. The company devised a yel- 
jow sticker which was attached to the 
selective service questionnaire for each 
workman for whom the firm asked 
deferment. 

The sticker, supposed to attract atten- 

tion, had the effect of infuriating the 
jocal board, and for a time, instead of 
resulting in deferments, it had the re- 
verse effect. An unofficial company 
estimate was that while the firm was 
hiring 25 mew workers a week, it was 
losing 25 experienced hands: to the 
Amy. For a time, the company’s whole 
training program was threatened. 
e Antagonistic Boards—According to 
QOhio’s former Adviser on Industrial De- 
ferments, Major Guy Mills, industry has 
had a better conception of the spirit of 
the Selective Service Act than most of 
the local boards. In some cases, includ- 
ing one involving the Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., action of local boards 
could only be interpreted as being an- 
tagonistic to the companies involved. 

Ohio boasts at least one model board, 


#13 in Akron. Its chairman is Paul F. | 


Belcher of the First Central ‘Trust Co. 
At the board’s first meeting, Belcher 
proposed a policy of cooperation with 
local industry, which was adopted. 
Belcher called the industries employing 
registrants in his board district to a 
conference. He told them bluntly that 
he was willing to strike a bargain. If 
the companies would agree to play fair 
on their deferment claims, and make 
them only when an employee was really 
essential, then each deferment claim 
would be granted without argument. 

e Without a Hitch—To date, the ar- 
rangement has worked without a hitch. 
In not a single instance has there been 
evidence that a company has tried to 
take advantage of the arrangement. In 
fact, there have been several cases in 
which, on the basis of a registrant’s 
questionnaire, Board #13 has called an 
employer who made no claim and asked, 
“Are you certain you don’t want this 
man deferred?” 


New York’s difficulties seem to flow | 


mainly from problems of coordinating 


draft board policies, a herculean job | 
because of numbers. New York City | 


alone has 280 local boards. 


¢ Pay Rate Held Pertinent—One board | 


has made much of pay rates, insisting 
that if a worker made only $25 a week 
he couldn’t be very valuable, no matter 
what his function. Another concluded 
that because a registrant was working 
only 40 hours a week he didn’t classify 
under essential personnel. Still other 
boards are disproportionately influenced 
by a registrant’s length of service with 
a company. 

Some New York employers have been 
slow to understand what kind of co- 
operation was expected from them. One 
up-state aircraft manufacturer, for in- 


stance, started out by refusing to bother | 
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Protect Your Investment 
in Fluorescent Lighting with 
“patented-quality” Miralumes! 


No other fluorescent fixtures 
can match the advantages of 
Hygrade MIRALUMEs! . . . 
Finer light, produced by 
Hygrade’s patented lamp coat- 
ing — beautiful, cool, shadow- 
free light .. . sure, trouble-free 
starting, assured by Hygrade’s 
patented Mirastat starters .. . 


MIRALUME F - 100, 
as used by Bell Air 


eraft, Nash 


Motors 


Van Raalte Co., and 
a host of others 


lower maintenance, thanks to 
Hygrade’s easily demountable 
reflectors and sturdy lamp hold- 
ers... plus the added assurance 
of a complete guarantee! 
Write today for MiRALUME 
catalogue. Dep’t BW 5, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp, Ipswich, Mass. 


Miralumes are completely 
guaranteed — lamps, fixtures, 
starters, everything! 
Miralumes are sold wired, 
ready to install, complete with 
superior Hygrade lamps. 
Miralumes are quality man- 
ufactured — better designed 
and engineered throughout! 
Miralumes are approved by 
Underwriters Laboratory, high 


4 . 
YOUR BEST BUY— HERE'S WHY: 
power factor Starters easily 
accessible. 


portant: Extraordinary lighting 
eee are obtained in Hygrade 
Fluorescent Lamps by tuning oe 
ultra-violet energy to the 253 
Angstrom Units wavelength effec- 
tive in causing the porous film 
(Hygrade Patent No 2.096.693) to 
generate light as shown in Hygrade- 
controlled Patent No 2,126,787 
Hygrade products are exclusively 
protected by a large number of other 
patents, including No 2,201.81 
and No 1,982,821 


World's Only Completely Guaranteed Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 
Grerade Sylvania Corp.. Ipswich, Mass. Est. 1901. Alse Makers of Mygrade Fluorescent and incandescent Lamps snd Syivenie Redie Tubes 


Hygrade mIRALUME 
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with Form #42. His attitude was: 
“Everybody knows we're turning out 
planes for the government; all of our 
employees are necessary personnel.” 
After losing a number of them, how- 


United States Navy and the United 
States Maritime Commission. Mr. 
Jones’ previous knowledge of ship draft- 
ing, together with his experience in the 
procedures and functions of this office 


are a decided asset to this organ 

which becomes more valuable t m ato! 
time goes on. His particular y a pract 
quires experience and knowledg« n- e Telli 
tilating systems as applied to ship ope, J who 


ever, the company assigned a special 


man to do nothing but handle defer- 


ment problems. 

@ New York’s Advisers—New York has 
three advisers on occupational defer- 
ment. ‘lwo of them, an Army and a 


“We 
hull 
yentila 
they © 
nro! 
Jatter 


Navy man, are assigned to New York New 
City. Contrary to the practice in most a mod 
states, they don’t work through com- exemp 
mittees. In a section like Kings County, ness. 
they will work closely with the Brooklyn should 
Chamber of Commerce, but they think board 
they can be more useful by working John 
close to the local boards and counseling \.B« 
them in disputed cases. on 
Many employers who have worked manufac 
hard to secure deferments for their ind rad 
employees are worried about renewing oo tee 
them. Because a deferred status classi- rage 
fication is only good for a six-month Doe's 
period, a second appeal must be made. nbl 
Vor the second appeal, an employer ome 0 
must show not only that the man is ss ri 
necessary personnel but that he has in an 
made an honest effort to replace him working 
in the mterim between the two appeals. Phe 
Washington's advice to industry is: nad 7 
“Don’ ‘sitate to as or a seco ad. , a incall 
Poot . patie hy vom SPEED-UP AT CHEROKEE DAM original pares. — months ago, ng 
. the Holston River flowed through a 
Adviser will help you get it. rm 2 . ; . o noving 
© National Concem—T'he whole prob- The vital importance of aluminum to placid countryside to converge with “a | 
lem of keeping good men in the fac- the defense program, and the power _ the French Broad River and form the pars, 
tories has national Selective Service requirements of the expanding Alu- Tennessee at Knoxville. Today, con- the ac 
Headquarters so concerned that it is minum Co. of America plants in Al- struction is proceeding apace, thanks “ "2 
trying to smoke a letter out of the Office 6g3 Tenn., help explain the speed-up in part to erection of two bridges ot 
of Production Management, addressed ea 4 ) hic oteatele th =e aah 
to the local draft boards, calling atten- in construc tion on C 1erokee Dam, 30 ~which speed materials handling. The mange 
tion to the situation. ‘To emphasize miles east of Knoxville. Engineers $36,000,000 dam, to be completed in approx 
the importance of the issue, President think something of a record is being _ less than two vears, will make possible = i 
Roosevelt told a recent press conference — set on this project of Tennessee Val- about 180,000 kw. additional capacity these 
that the War Department is studying Jey Authority which was not in the in the TVA svstem. ive 
the status of draftees who are machin- , ; machi 
ists to see if they can be returned to wont 
their work. saich 
‘To make an example for local draft pressu 
boards, a draftee who in civilian life mater 
was a pattern-maker was recently dis- - 
charged from the Army at Camp Shelby, tng 
Miss. He was sent home to resume sary | 
pattern-making in Cleveland. know 
@ Use of Form #42-—It is generally whet! 
agreed that one of the best ways to By 
educate local draft boards is to have he m 
employers appeal arbitrary decisions and modi 
get reversals. Wise use of Form #42 chini 
. calls 
seems to assure best results. A descrip- aed 
tion of the work a registrant does should Th 
be clear, concise, and forceful. A New at th 
York firm of naval architects had two addit 
men doing the same job, each regis- _ 
tered with the same draft board. On canes 
one of the Form #42 deferment appeals bling 
they wrote, “Mr. Jones has been con- pany 
tinuously employed by this company War 
since May 1, 1939, and is responsible the 
in connection with ‘the original designs rate 
of all ventilating systems on plans for the 
vessels now under construction for the beh 
terre 
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ations. ship construction, and shipyard 


practices. . 
e Telling the Story—For the other man 
who did the same work they wrote, 


“\Ve say to Mr. Brown, ‘Here's the | 


hull, here’s the machinery, design the 
ventilating system’.”” In the first case 
they were called on to supply further 
information and explanations; in the 
latter, the man was promptly deferred. 
New York employers are being shown 
a model Form #42 that is considered 
exemplary in style and comprehensive- 


ness. Its marshalling of persuasive facts | 
should be convincing to any local draft 


board in the country: 
John Doe is a toolmaker employed by the 


\.B.C. Instrument Co. He is engaged in the | 
experimental development, fitting and modify- | 


ing of individual machines made by us for 
manufacturers of mazda lamps, fluorescent tubes 
and radio tubes. This is a highly specialized 
field in which there are extremely few trained 
workmen and probably no other manufacturers 
doing the same work which we do. 

Doe's work involves the complete fitting and 
assembling of extremely precise mechanisms, 
some of which may have over 2,500 parts. He 
may be assisted by one other man in this work. 
We have only one other man qualified to do 
the complete job and both he and Doe are 
working overtime on their respective jobs. 

The chief feature of the skill required by 
this job is that in developing the sub-assem- 
b'ies and the final assemblies and in fitting them 
together, Doe must have a complete under 
standing of the relationship with the various 
moving parts so that before any test run is 
made with the machine, he can determine, 
using his judgment and experience, whether or 
not the theoretical design, when translated into 
the actual machine, will perform the delicate 
job which it is supposed to perform. 

Since each machine is different and since 


we frequently do not get an order for the same | 


model of machine more frequently than every 
two years, and since the basic designs change 
approximately every five years, a man to do 
this job must have a thorough knowledge of 
the theoretical and practical development of 
these machines over a period of approximately 
five vears if he is to judge whether or not the 
machine which he is assembling is going to 
work in accordance with specifications. The 
machines call for movements of various parts 
which must be coordinated so that successive 
pressures exercised by the machine against the 
material being handled will result in a perfectly 
molded part, precise to perhaps one-thousandth 
of an inch. Due to the fact that the machine 
may take three months to assemble, it is neces- 
sary to have the man doing this assembling 
know before the final assembly is completed 
whether the parts are so made and so designed 
that they will do the job. 

If he finds that some part must be modified 
he must determine to what extent it is to be 
modified and frequently does the precise ma- 
chining and adjustment necessary. If the change 
calls for routine machining, he may turn it 
over to someone less skilled than himself. 

The job calls for a toolmaker’s skill which, 
at the present time, is extremely rare, and in 
addition a knowledge of experimental model 
making on these machines, a knowledge which 
can be gained only by working for 4 or 5 
years on the development, fitting and assem- 
bling of these machines. Since all of the com- 
pany’s work is on defense contracts for various 
manufacturers holding these contracts from the 
War and Navy Departments, it is extremely de- 
sirable to maintain production at the present 
rate in order to insure delivery of materials to 
the armed forces. 

For these reasons, we respectfully request that 
John Doe be reclassified and placed in a de- 
ferred classification in the government interest. 
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with today’s fastest quality fuel—GAS 


In all industrial production today, 
Speed is the watchword. Production 
schedules have been stepped up, in 
countless industries, to levels never 
before attempted, and defense prod- 
ucts are being turned out with a speed 
and economy typical of American 
Industry at its best. 

It is significant that Gas and modern 
Gas equipment are playing a vital 
role in this huge defense program. 
Because Gas is today’s fastest quality 
fuel. And coupled with its speed are 


these other equally essential char- 


acteristics: accurate controllability, 
cleanliness, flexibility, quick adapt- 
ability, instant availability, and un- 
usual economy. 

If you are interested in stepping 
up your production—economically 
and profitably —it will pay you to 
investigate Gas and modern Gas 
equipment. Your Gas company will 


be glad to consult with you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Taming a Wildcat 


S.W.O.C. employs novel 
technique to end unauthorized 
strike, allegedly inspired by 
rival independent union. 


lo end a wildcat strike which had 
shut down the Federal Enameling & 
Stamping Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., for 
two weeks, the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee has employed a new 
weapon—a weapon which has significant 
although limited application in the en- 
forcement of union discipline. 

Scattered dissatisfaction with the 
wage terms of a closed-shop contract 
between Federal and $.W.O.C., which 
was renewed early this month and rati- 
fied by the membership of Local 1578, 
was the superficial cause of the strike. 
Behind it was the feud that has arisen 
between $.W.O.C. and the independent 
Car & Foundry Workers Union, which 
enjoys closed-shop conditions at the 
nearby Pressed Steel Car Company. 


@ Sniping on Both Sides—The story of 
the inter-union war goes back to a rally 
which $.W.O.C. held in an attempt 
to line up members of the Pressed Steel 
Car independent. Shortly after that, 
cranemen at Pressed Steel staged a wild- 
cat strike. The Pressed Steel union 
charged that it was fomented by 
S.W.O.C. in an attempt to embarrass 
the independent in its relations with 
company. 

Then came the wildcat strike at Fed- 
eral Enameling, and it was widely tre- 
garded as a retaliatory effort by the 
Pressed Steel union. As a matter of 
fact, S.W.O.C. Regional Director Clin- 
ton S. Golden openly accused the inde- 
pendent’s attorney, Joseph I. Winslow, 
of having inspired the walkout at Fed- 
eral, a charge which the attorney 
vehemently denied. When pleas and 
even threats to expel the strike leaders 
from S.W.O.C. failed to persuade the 
2,100 enamelware workers to return 
to their jobs, Mr. Golden drew the ace 
from his sleeve. 
© Forced to Rejoin—In a circular letter 
to employees, Mr. Golden directed that 
all must sign new applications for 


LUMBER BOOM 


Jasper, Ind., is a lumber town, and 
Jasper’s mills and woodworking plants 
are doing a boomtime business. So 
great is the demand created by de- 
fense needs that even horses are being 
pressed into service to haul logs from 
as far away as 125 miles. Heavy in- 
roads are being made into all kinds 
ot native timber stocks, but the wood 
that regularly commands top prices is 
the ever-scarce black walnut. Walnut, 
the standard material for gun stocks, 
isn't a commodity you can buy like 
wheat or cotton. You have to look for 
walnut from farm woodlot to farm 
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woodlot, for big forest reserves were 
long ago exploited. And farmers the 
country over are combing their wood- 
lots. In Jasper, average-sized trees, 
curly knots to roots, have been bring- 
ing their owners $50 to $75. A few 
giant walnut trees have been reported 
sold for ten times as much. One tree 
located near Paoli in Orange County, 
Ind., with 1,750 board ft., brought 
$800. It was the largest of 120 walnut 
trees, all commanding prices in excess 
of $100. The irony of today’s walnut 
scarcity is underscored by the fact that 
WPA grading projects in southern 
Indiana have often uncovered old 
plank roads made of black walnut. 


S.W.O.C. membership. In additic 1, he 
required that they sign a “pled ¢ oj 
loyalty to the S.W.O.C., its co: 
policies, rules and regulations” 
prerequisite to re-employment. \\ hj\; 
waiting for this plan to bear fruit, \{; 
Golden obtained the resignations of the 
local’s officers and vested contro] jy 
Acting Sub-Regional Director Albcrt | 
Marsh. 

Within a week, enough membce:ship 

and pledge cards had been sign to 
assure success for the back-to work 
movement, and before the plant was 
reopened all but 13 of the strikers had 
scrambled aboard the bandwagon. he 
status of the 13, members of the strike 
committee, was not immediately clar; 
fied, but it was apparent that S.W.O.C 
wasn't fooling, for the 13 were turned 
away at the plant because they had not 
re-applied for membership and hence 
had no union cards. 
@ Closed-Shop Argument—That the suc 
cess of the experiment depended large); 
on the existence of a closed-shop con 
tract likely will prevent adaptation of 
the technique to unauthorized strikes 
generally, although it might be em 
ployed where union-shop agreements 
are in force. The S.W.O.C.’s major 
contracts (U.S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin, 
etc.) do not require union membership 
as a condition of employment. Success 
ful use of its power to police the con 
tract might figure later as an additional 
S.W.O.C. argument for the closed, or 
union, shop. 


Merit-Rating Test 


Chrysler court victory in 
Michigan expected to intensify 
labor’s opposition to basing 
tax on employment record. 


Since 1939, 50,000 Chrysler em 
ployees have been trying to collect un 
employment compensation for 54 davs 
of idleness. All told, about $4,000,000 is 
involved in their claim and an important 
point of law is at stake. Last week, Mich 
igan’s highest court said they had no 
right to it and now the United Automo 
bile Workers Union, which represented 
the claimants, is considering an appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The dispute began with a strike at the 
Detroit Dodge works, which spread to 
two other Chrysler plants, interrupting 
the flow of vital parts to six more Chrys- 
ler units and necessitating their shut- 
down. Unemployment benefits were 
sought by workers normally employed in 
plants which were closed by the manage- 
ment and not by strikers. They con- 
tended that they were out of work 
through no fault of their own. 

@ Merit-Rating—Michigan is one of the 
36 states which have, either operative 
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or pending, merit systems of unemploy- | 
ment insurance. Under Michigan law, | 
an employer's tax rate is fixed by his | 
record of employment. The rate varies | 
on the basis of employment stability. 
If a firm’s employment record is good— 
that is, if its employees are regularly at 
work and have little occasion to receive 
unemployment compensation—its tax 
rate is low; if its employment record is 
bad, its rate is proportionately higher. 

Thus, when its employees’ claims for 
compensation were lodged with the 
State Commission, Chrysler, mindful of 
its tax rate, challenged their right to ben- 
efits. The company’s challenge was up- 
held by the commission on the ground 
that the Chrysler Corporation comprised 
“one establishment” and that a strike in 
part of the establishment involved all of 
the employees. The union protested and 
the state named a special referee to re- 
view the case. In the referee’s opinion, 
claims of employees at the six non-struck 
plants were justified, and he ordered 
that the workers be compensated. 
@ Appeal to Courts—Chrysler then took 
an appeal to the courts, lost in a Circuit 
Court but, on appeal to the Michigan 
Supreme Court, got last week’s favor- 
able decision. 

The state high court said that because 
all Chrysler employees would be affected 
by the outcome of the strike, which was 


for new contract provisions to cover all 
Chrysler workers, the “claimants were 


directly interested in the labor dispute” | 
even though the plants in which they | 


worked were not directly struck. 
The labor movement’s opposition to 


merit-rating schemes of unemployment | 


compensation, which is shared by a sec- 
tion of industry (BW—Apr.29’39,p52), 


is expected to be intensified by the | 


Michigan ruling. 


Re-Filling Job 


Defense depletes the ranks 
of filing station attendants. Oil 
companies change practices, 
experiment with women. 


Gasoline service stations are taking 
a beating on labor supply from defense 
industries. Dealers in any town within 
100 miles of a big plant feel it espe- 
cially, since skill in lubricating and 
mechanical work brings a premium 
wherever industrial recruits are needed. 
Extreme instance of the magnetic pull 


is that a Chicago chain manager with | 


a couple dozen outlets can count five | 


experienced platform men who, already 
this year, have pulled up stakes for Los 
Angeles, where they promptly landed 
jobs at Douglas Aircraft. 


¢ Too Many Stations—Such jobs are ob- | 


viously tempting to station employees 
and, for that matter, to most of their 
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in the 
air industry's reshuffle 


War is sweeping the aviation industry 
from its traditional bases. 

..-One of the world’s greatest propeller 
plants is being built in Western Pennsyl- 
vania ... A vast plant for airplane instru- 
ments is just going into big production 
in Eastern Pennsylvania ... A famous 
fighter-plane maker has started a huge 
plant here for naval dive-bombers . . . 
4 prominent builder of wings, engine 
mounts, ete., is putting millions into a 
factory and an airport here . . . One 
Pennsylvania manufacturer, biggest 
maker of light planes, uses mass produc- 
tion and turned out 45% of all 1940 
American commercial aircraft 
Pennsylvania has the only naval aircraft 
assembly plant of its kind in America 
... the only army air depot in the East 

. one of the greatest airplane engine 
builders ... many other aircraft units... 


Pennsylvania facilities which could be 
converted to airplane manufacture would 
double the State’s aircraft output . . . 
One plant engaged in peacetime work has 
all the tools for making wings, ete. . . . 
One group of idle plants within a short 
radius could cooperate as a wing assem- 
bly unit . . . Other plants, with skilled 
labor nearby, could make other airplane 
parts. 

Pennsylvania has a great seaport for 
export shipping; mountain ranges for 
protection; factory sites beside airports 
which take the biggest bombers. In 
Pennsylvania, airplane factories are close 
to the aluminum, steel, fuel, machine 
tool industries. If you are interested, 


‘the Pennsylvania Department of Com- 


merce, Harrisburg, Pa., has facts on sites, 
labor, airports, materials ... and capable 
men to help you get what you want. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expand 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Covernor 


MARK S&S. JAMES, Acting Secretary of Commerce 
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IN ACCORD 


Michael Quill (left), president of 
the Transport Workers’ Union, and 
Philip Murray, head of the C.L.O., 
have had frequent run-ins on matters 
of labor policy—Quill is regarded as a 
left-winger, Murray as a right—but on 
one msue 
That is the 


they now 


New 


see eve to eve. 
York subway situa- 


tion in which Quill’s union is em- 


broiled. Murray has pledged the sup 
port of the parent C.I.O. in “making 
Mayor La Guardia realize that sub- 
way workers have collective bargain- 
ing rights.” T.W.U. wants the con- 
tract which it had with private lines 
renewed now with the municipally- 
owned transit system. The fiery mayor 
is Opposing the proposal resolutely. 
At stake is the future of the Transport 
Workers’ Union. 


employers, the service station operators. 
As anyone in petroleum marketing will 
tell you at the slightest opening, there 
are too many filling stations. This re- 
sults in low average gallonage per out- 
let, in price wars, in narrow margins of 
profit—and in low wages. 

As long as the oil companies could 
get ambitious fellows with $1,000 sav- 
ings to lease their stations, and these 
operators could, in turn, hire plenty of 
cheap help, there was every reason why 
the number of gasoline outlets should 
keep on rising. But by 1940, the labor- 
union influence began raising wages and 
the increase in number of stations 
promptly died on the vine. (However, 
C.1.0O. and A.F.L. organizing efforts 
have not been conspicuously successful. 
For one reason, many a station attend- 
ant considers his work mere fill-in until 
a better opening appears.) 

e Revamping for Profit—In regions 
heavy with war work, the number of 
service stations is shrinking steadily. 
Dayton and Canton, Ohio, have shown 
a noticeable decrease of late. Akron 
has 74° fewer gas stations than it had 
six months ago. At several Middle West- 
erm points, distributors have closed un- 
profitable stations, and are using the 
personnel either to replenish depleted 
forces or to open new stations at better 
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sites. ‘his, say marketing executives, 
is making for more profitable operation. 
Around Chicago, some of the big oil 
companies are shifting their established 
age limits for platform workers. Where 
21-35 was the rule, they are now hiring 
boys of 17-19, and looking for men 
over 45 who are active and amiable. 
One major company that operates a 
few stations of its own and controls sev- 
eral sizable chain outfits is very quietly 
hiring women for platform jobs. ‘The 
stunt is purely experimental, and the 
women are drawing wages while they 
go through a carefully planned training 
course. ‘This concern may be ready to 
put its first test run of women to work 
in some of its stations shortly after 
Memorial Day. 
e Chivalry an Obstacle—Remembering 
its troubles with female help in World 
War days, the company is going about 
this move very gingerly. There are nu- 
merous complications to be considered. 
Not all of them are as obvious as the 
customer who tries to date the gas girl. 
More dangerous, in potential loss of 
volume, is the customer who tells her, 
“Never mind, I'll put the air in my own 
tires’—and then switches to another 
station where he can let men do the 
work and still retain intact his age-long 
ideas of chivalry. 


AIRCRAFT STRIKE AVERTE 


Another West Coast. airc: 
strike, which threatened to 
pattern of the Vultee disput 
Nov.23'40,p56), was sidetrac| 
week just a few hours before t¢ 
line which the C.1.O. had set fo 
out 11,000 workers at North A 
Aviation, Inc. In averting the sh 
the National Defense Mediatio, 
scored one of its most significant 
plishments. 

Management-union parleys | 
Apr. 16, shortly after the C.| 
a Labor Board poll by a meage: 
margin. A battery of demand 
ing seniority provisions, a 10¢ b 
every hour of night work, tw: 
vacation with pay, seven days’ 
per year, and a contract clause 
ing discrimination in hiring on 
of “race, creed, or political aff 
was presented to the company 


RESPITE FOR NDMB 


Expansion of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, after rough weather in 
which several resignations were threa 
ened, is probable. In the meantiny 
board’s burden has been eased 
May 11 to May 27 only three cas: 
certified to the board by Secreta: 
kins. Previously, the board 
members and ten alternates) was 
whelmed with cases certified by Pe: 
under heavy pressure from Hillman 
OPM that some board members com 
plained they could not carry on 
@ Across the Board—A rumor that the 
board will be empowered by F.D.R. to 
intervene in any labor dispute without 
waiting for certification by Perkins looks 
like a phoney. This would give disput 
ing parties a chance to play ‘the Media 
tion Board and the Conciliation Service 
against each other. Neither agency tel 
ishes that idea. 


CEILING FOR WAGES 


\ ceiling on wages is around the cor 
ner but, first, labor will get ‘one bite 
at’ the savings resulting from capacity 
operation of industry. New Dealers and 
defense officials agree that as long as 
profits and prices are allowed to rise, 
wages have got to go up, too. he 
would have preferred to freeze wages at 
substantially the levels of a few month 
ago, siphoning off the profits with 
string of compulsory or voluntary prict 
cuts. But when Weir, rather to the an 
noyance of the Administration, pushed 
through a 10¢ wage increase in steel, 
he made it impossible to resist a rais 
throughout industry generally. There 
serious talk of calling a halt once that 
has run its course. 

Don’t look for a wage ceiling to be 
formally proclaimed. Rather, prices 
will be frozen at levels leaving no grav\ 
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for labor to demand a share of. When 
inions come in for another boost they 
“) have to “show cause.” 

e Lon Run—Business men are being 
oid in Washington that if they cut 
orices now and thus eliminate wage in- 
creases, they'll find it a lot easier after 
the war to boost prices than to deflate 
; high wage level. 


COAST YARDS STILL IDLE 


(he back-to-work movement among 
shipyard workers in the San Francisco | 
Ray area gathered a little momentum | 
‘his week but, barring a dramatic devel- | 
opment, it looked as though the strike 
at 11 shipyards (BW—May24'41,p5+4) 
yas shaping up as a test of endurance 
between A.F.L.’s machinists’ union and 
the employer group. A.F.L.’s metal 
trades chief, John P. Frey, was still on 
the ground, recruiting crews to walk 
through the machinists’ picket lines and 
all A.F.L. officials, save machinist off- 
cers, were denouncing the strike as ille- 
oil. Actually, though, workers were not 
responding readily to the government's 
and labor leaders’ pleas to ignore the 
pickets. With the exception of the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co.’s yards, which 
were not struck, the tieup was still hold- 
ing up West Coast ship production. 

[he shipyard strike, and imminent 
trouble at North American Aviation, 
made the West Coast a concentration 
point for government conciliators and 
mediators. ‘The job of finding a satisfac- 
tory agreement in shipbuilding was ex- 
tremely difficult, however, because of 
OPM’s anxiety to preserve intact the 
terms of the West Coast Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Agreement (BW —Apr.19 
'41,p38). Wage and overtime provisions 
in that agreement were what the strikers 
sought to modify. One source of the 
strike’s strength is the fact that these 
provisions are less generous than those 


will 


which prevail for inland machinist work. 


UNCERTAINTY IN COAL 


Another week of uncertainty marred 
the labor picture in bituminous coal, 
with union spokesmen and Southern 
operators still hurling invectives at each 
other over the unresolved matter of a 
40¢-a-day pay boost (BW—May3’4l, 
pl+). Washington was finding some 
cause for optimism in the fact that the 
National Defense Mediation Board had 
persuaded the miners to postpone strike 
action that had been originally sched- 
uled for the week-end. 

The “few-more-days” breathing spell 
which the NDMB won were being 
used to formulate recommendations that 
NDMB expected to announce shortly 
after mid-week. An agreement by both 
sides to preserve the status quo until 
then gave the Mediation Board its op- 
portunity to set in motion its peace- 


LESS THAN 


300 Hours Left 
in 1941... 


DON’T WASTE A MINUTE! 


Time ebbs away 


.. + Every clock-tick brings 


us closer to the end of 1941... The average 
business office bas less than 1300 normal 
working hours left! The only way America 
can Get more time is to Save it. Let’s make 


Time-Saving a National Obligation. 


F you have a Time Problem in your 

Accounting Department Underwood 

Elliott Fisher's staff of machine account- 
ing specialists is at your service. 

If the pace of today’s business is 
threatening to outstrip yesterday's ac- 
counting methods . if accounting 
problems tend to disrupt vital produc- 
tion schedules and develop into office 
bottlenecks, make use of the experience 
and counsel of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher's great staff of machine account- 


No matter what your problem may 
be put it up to Underwood Elliott Fisher 
by telephoning our nearest Branch today 

alent Elliott Fisher produces 
three complete lines of accounting ma 
chines with a wide variety of models in 
each and, in addition, maintains this 
great nation-wide staff of specialists to 
help you put the right machine in the 
right place. Why not telephone today ? 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


protecting machinery. 
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Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood 


Elliott Fisher 


Sundstrand 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ing specialists. 

Perhaps your problem involves ac- 
counts receivable or payable. It may con- 
cern stock control, billing, order writing 
or pay rolls with all the records that 
must be maintained to meet Federal 
and State requirements. 


i 


Copyright 1941, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


SUNDSTRAND 
CLASS A ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


One of three complete lines of accounting machines 
produced in awide variety of models by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. It offers an extremely flexible and 
effective form of machine accounting at an ex- 
tremely low cost. Feature for feature, no other 
accounting machine offers so much for so little. 
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FINANCE 


Harder to Buy 


That's the objective of 
N.A.M. and bankers’ groups in 
urging tighter instalment terms, 
but the problem is how. 


Control over instalment credit (BW— 
May 24'41,p32) this week received a 
couple of substantial boosts which began 
to translate it from theory into action. 
For one thing, it received strong spon- 
sorship in a resolution adopted by direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. lor another, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. took a step toward tighten- 
ing terms when it cut the instalment 
period on “hard lines,” such as refrig- 
erators, sold through its stores (page 32). 

The N.A.M. directed criticism at un- 


restrained extension of consumer credit 
because it “generates additional buying 
power which will bid up prices and 
thus contribute to the upward spiral of 
inflation.” 

The N.A.M.’s resolution read in part: 
“Institutions providing instalment or 
other consumer credit should voluntar- 
ily curtail an undue expansion of such 
credit by requiring larger down pay- 
ment and by shortening the terms of 
the contracts . If efforts are made 
to deal with this subject by legislation, 
any measures should be sufficiently em- 
bracing to avoid imposing restrictions 
on some that will not apply to others.” 

There you have it, in pretty compact 
form. Reputable lenders should, volun- 
tarily, make the down payments steeper 
to discourage consumer borrowing for 
unnecessary purchases, and the monthly 
payments should also be higher. In 
other words, if terms on a given article 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
BASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 
DREXEL & CO. 


Dated May 26, 1931 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 

offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only 

by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


American Viscose Corporation 


228,480 Shares 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


par value $100 a share) 


1,568,000 Shares Common Stock 


par value $14 a share) 


PRICES 


Preferred Stock $107.50 per Share 
plus accrued dividends from May 1, 1941 


Common Stock $24. per Share 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
CLARK, DODGE & CO. 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CoO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, E. A. PIERCE & CASSATT 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


DILLON, READ & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS | 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION | 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


I ncor porated | 
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have been 15 months, why po: 
them 12 or even 10? 

Then, if the problem is a 
from a legislative standpoint tn 
be borne in mind that there 
different types of consumer crec);t Com 
mercial and industrial banks exteng , 
stalment loans to individuals he bi 
instalment companies finance 
of automobiles and refrigerators 
washing machines. The small Joan pa 
panies extend lines of personal crejs 
for term repayment. Customers of the: 
various lenders overlap to some exten: 
but they aren’t necessarily identic; 
And legislation must be carefully dray; 
so as to discriminate against no cla 
of lenders or borrowers. 

This was pretty much the kind o 
thing that the New Jersey Banke; 
Association was hearing at its session 
last week and the New York banke; 
were hearing at their meeting this wee; 
To the bankers the problem is one 
everyday business, whereas to the \ 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
is a matter of academic principle 
e@ Profitable Business—The banks noy 
see many people fully employed wh 
over the past decade, have had intermit 
tent employment at best. ‘They see man 
wage earners with $25 a month mor 
income than they have had—and $25 a 
month is just about enough to buy an 
automobile if the terms aren’t too strin 
gent. All this means a profitable busi 
ness for banks extending instalment 
credit—if the business is to be accepted 

And it’s pretty hard to turn the busi- 
ness down. Take the breadwinner of 
a family who, for the first time in years, 
is getting on his feet. He has a lot of 
small, unpaid bills. Obviously, the bank 
isn’t creating new consumer buying 
power if it allows him to consolidate 
those bills in a personal loan. But sup 
pose he also wants to get a refrigerator 
and applies for a loan $125 larger than 
his accumulated debts. Is the banker t 
say, “No, that creates new buying power 
of an inflationary character. We can't 
take the loan if you count the refng 
erator in’’? 

[his borrower probably is one who 
cdn’t meet payments if the term of the 
loan is reduced from 12 months t 
eight. If the bank turns him down, 
insists on eight-month amortization, it 
will risk damaging its public relations 
But, even more to the point, it Wi 
chase the borrower across the street to 
a small loan company where he will pai 
30% interest for the money instead ot 
the 12% the bank would have charged 
e The Problem of Being Fair—Such sit- 
uations as this are responsible for the 
inherent weakness in any voluntary 
method of attempting to restrict instal 
ment credit or personal loans. They are 
responsible for a growing feeling that 
perhaps the best way to do it, after all, 
is by means of legislation. And the 
moment you reach that conclusion 
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ny run into the difficulties of devising 
law equitable for all parties. 
This is one case in which the United 
states is unable to find an approach to 
¢ problem in Britain’s wartime experi- 
nce. instalment — in England 
js rising under the hire purchase act 


hich went into effect not long before 
he war. But “hire purchase” in Eng- 
and has never amounted to one, two, 
ree, alongside the volume of instal- 


ent credit normally in use in this 
syuntry. Consequently, England has 
not been forced to do anything about 
hire purchase. 


OMMODITIES 


otton Quandary 


Congress pushes prices 
p, 2,400,000 bales come out 
of loan, but loss of exports pre- 
ents cut in oversupply. 


Uncle Sam’s ever-normal storehouse 
as fairly bulging with cotton a few 
veeks back. The Commodity Credit 
orp. then owned about 6,170,000 bales 
of cotton harvested as far back as 1934 
and 1937. It held liens on 5,700,000 
bales on which it had given farmers 
Joans in 1938, 1939, and 1940. The 
doors of this ever-normal storehouse 
seemed always to open inward. 

Then Congress got to work seriously 
on the plan to boost the prices of major 
farm products by raising the loan-level 
platform under the markets. Once this 

rewe | in Washington began to look as 
though it would succeed, the picture 
for cotton changed materially. 
¢ Withdrawal in Progress—Growers sud- 
denly were pleased to note that they 
could redeem their cotton, pay off the 
carrying charges, and make a profit by 
resale in the open market. Over 1,- 
725,000 bales of 1940 cotton have been 
redeemed so far, along with substantial 
amounts of loan cotton from the 1938 
and 1939 crops. Total government 
holdings, owned and pledged under 
loans still outstanding, have been re- 
duced from 11,880,000 to 9,480,000 
bales, and the withdrawal is continuing. 

Even though most of the 2,400,000 
bales of redeemed loan cotton presum- 
ably have come onto the market, the 
price average for the ten designated 
markets is now close to 13¢ a Ib. This 
compares with trading that was drag- 
ging _ around 10¢ earlier this year. 
Apparent y recent redemptions have not 
weighed heavily enough on the mar- 
ket to do any more than cause a measure 
of stabilization near the 13¢ level. 
¢There’s a Weak Spot—Yet, even 
hough the price has advanced mate- 
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tially in the last couple of months, the 
cotton situation remains none too rosy. 
The strong spot is the record domestic 
consumption which, in the crop year 
ending next July 31, will break all rec- 
ords by a substantial margin. Weakest 
spot, obviously enough, is the virtual 
disappearance of export markets. 

We entered the current cotton season 
with nearly 12,700,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton on hand, here and abroad. 
The 1940 crop boosted the supply of 
new and old cotton to about 25,200,000 
bales. World consumption of American 
cotton for the season ending July 31 is 
expected to run between 11,250,000 and 
11,500,000 bales. Deducting the latter 
figure from the supply at the beginning 
of the cotton year, it would appear that 
the carryover of old cotton going into 
the season beginning Aug. 1 would be at 


least 13,700,000 bales. Such a carry- 
over into the new crop year would be a 
jump of just about a million bales over 
the figure for Aug. 1, 1940. However, it 
would be somewhat short of the record 
carryover of 14,137,000 bales on Aug. 1, 
1939, and would approxiinately dupli- 
cate the 13,787,000 on Aug. 1, 1938. 

In computing 1941-42 supplies of 
cotton, the carryover of 13,700,000 bales 
or so must be augmented by the pros- 
pective 1941 crop. The harvest will 
probably not come up to the 12,560,000 
bales of 1940. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has sought strenuously to cut acre- 
age from the 23,800,000 picked last year. 
And weather so far has been none too 
favorable in many localities. 

@ Not Much of a Change—If it should 
turn out that domestic production for 
this year ran only 11,500,000 bales, then 


This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these 

securities for sale orasa solicitation of anofferto buy any of such securities. The offering 

és made only by the prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any 

underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 
Jor such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


New Issues 


Union Securities Corporation 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


$80,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
334% Series due 1971 


150,000 Shares Preferred Stock, $4.50 Series 


Prices: 
107%% for the Bonds 
$105.50 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1941 and accrued dividends from 
May 15, 1941, respectively, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 

The First Boston Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Hessian Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
Shields & Company 


May 27, 1941 


Coffin & Burr 
Incorporated 
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SALES DRIVE LAUNCHED 


This week FE. A. Mattison formally 
launched Timeplan, instalment sales 
plan of A. P. Giannini’s Bank of 
America, on a national basis when he 
sent 40 salesmen out after bank cus- 
tomers. He is president of Timeplan, 
Inc., the national organization. 


the supply would be about 25,200,000, 
little changed from that at the start of 
the crop year now drawing to a close. 


ZINC OUTPUT RISES 


There seems every reason to believe 
that production of zinc in this country 
(through smelting of both foreign and 
domestic ores) will reach 68,000 tons in 
June and top 70,000 in July. When you 
compare that with the peacetime record 
output of 55,012 in May of 1937, you 
get some idea of the extent to which 
refineries in this country have been re- 
fitted and expanded during the present 
emergency. 

The June estimate of 68,000 tons is 
derived from allocations to the zinc 
pool. Federal authorities have ordered 
22% of the month’s output set aside for 
the pool, and they say that this 22% 
should come to 15,000 tons. If 22% is 
15,000 tons, then 100% of June output 
should be just over 68,000. 


SOCKING SPECULATORS 


When Washington authorities asked 
the commodity exchanges to curb spec- 
ulation, it was logical to expect that 
margins would be increased. Such steps 
now have been taken or will be taken in 
many of the markets, although hedgers 
usually are exempt from the new scales. 
In rubber, for example, the margin is to 
be $1,200 a contract instead of the $500 
formerly charged non-trade interests. On 
black pepper futures it goes up from 
$350 to $1,000, and on coffee from 
$250 to $625. 
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THE MARKET 


Picking the Winners 


One of the favorite pastimes in Wall 
Street these days is trying to figure what 
stocks and groups of stocks are doing 
“better than the market.” Not that 
doping the better and poorer performers 
isn't always a big part of trading tech- 
nique, but when you fall on days as dull 
as these, wifh the market averages run- 
ning almost exactly sidewise, the trends 
within trends become about the only 
thing left to play. 

Back in 1939, everybody wanted the 
war babies. At other times, there has 
been a distinct preference for shares that 
gave some promise of faring reasonably 
well in case of an unexpected or unfa- 
vorable peace. There have been waves 
of speculative enthusiasm in second- 
grade bonds (and this has been one of 
the more successful) and in preferred 
stocks with large sums of accumulated 
dividends to be cleared. One day traders 
want stocks that should be a good in- 
flation hedge; the next they may like 
the liquidation situations in the utilities. 
Most of the bright ideas don’t come 
fully up to expectations. ‘The railroad 
stocks, for example, enjoyed more favor 
than most industrials for several weeks. 
Now, however, they have relinquished a 
good bit of their advantage due to the 
wage demands of their workers and 
to loss of traffic during the coal strikes. 

Among 1940's brightest spots were 


S 


the airline shares. Now, eve; 

they are doing a record busi 

press of high taxes and the difi 
getting new planes have drop) 

a long way from last winter’s hi: 
the sugar stocks which boo 

spring fell back almost as sharp 

ran up excepting for domestic 
shares which have been subjec: 
cial sustaining influences, mos: 
political character. 

Shares of the booming aircraf! 
facturers were among the po 
formers during May, and mo 
machinery stocks have donc 
nothing. Karm implement co; 
after sliding pretty sharply ca 
vear, have snapped back smart! 
prospects of enlarged farm pr 
Petroleum shares, after runnin; 
ahead of the market for severa 
recently have been able to do litt 
than hold their own. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week M 
Week A 1 

Stocks 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 44.2 


Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad 
20 Utility 
U. S. Government 


92.2 


89.9 
65.7 
101.1 
111.1 


101.2 
110.6 


Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. ex 
government bonds which are from the F: 
serve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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> WhenCampbell’s introduced theirCream 
of Mushroom Soup in 1933, few people 
knew how delicious and economical this 
“rich man’s”’ soup really was. But when 
housewives heard about it through adver- 
tising, sales began climbing steadily. 

Then last year all the advertising was run 
exclusively in magazines. More of this 1940 
expenditure was put into The Saturday 
Evening Post than into any other publi- 
cation. 

And last year Cream of Mushroom went 
on more dining tables than ever before— 
with sales rising faster than in any previous 
period! 


So Campbell’s said: ‘‘ This is the greatest 
confirmation in many years of our faith in 
magazines—our confidence in their ability 
to sell food products to women—and par- 
ticularly in the power of The Saturday 
Evening Post, for many years the ‘wheel- 
horse’ of all our magazine campaigns.” 

Results like this are what make hun- 
dreds of other advertisers say: ‘‘ It must be 
true that people prefer to read advertising 
in the Post, and act on it with confidence!” 

Which gives you some idea of why ad- 
vertisers awarded nearly 9 million dollars 
more to the Post last year than to any other 
magazine. 


People pay attention when you put it in the p(y] 
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FLAME THROWER OF THE PRODUCTION OFFENSE 


— 


— the attack on the production 
backlog by shaping steel and build- 
ing it into ships, tanks, armored trucks 
and many other defense items, is indus- 
try’s modern production tool — the 
Airco Oxyacetylene Flame. It slices its 
way through steel of any thickness up 
to 30” and more, cutting it to the de- 
sired contour with unrivalled speed and 
accuracy. This versatile tool flame ma- 
chines metal with astonishing speed; 
hardens steel to any desired degree 
and depth; cleans metal surfaces for 
quicker and longer lasting paint jobs 
and welds metal into a homogeneous 
lastingly strong structure. 


To assure the maximum efficiency 
from this modern production tool, Airco 
has developed a complete line of ma- 
chines and apparatus. Airco has in- 
creased its manufacturing of oxygen 
and acetylene and distributing facilities 
to meet the accelerating demand. So 
that the Airco Oxyacetylene Flame 
may be used most efficiently and eco- 
nomically, Air Reduction offers industry 
the cooperation of a staff of experi- 
enced engineers, skilled in the use of 
this modern tool. 

Air Reduction is prepared, and offers 
its services wherever they can best be 
used to speed up production. 


er Ofuces . 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Help for Argentina 


Export corporation formed 
in Buenos Aires with backing 
of U. S. firms will seek to open 
new markets in this country. 


Big American manufacturers are 
going to help the Argentine find mar- 
kets in the United States for a long 
list of products that have never betore 
been sold here in important quantities. 

An export corporation was formed in 
Buenos Aires last week with an author- 
ized capital of 1,000,000 pesos, of which 
50,000 have been paid in by 10 stock- 
holders representing well-known Ameri- 
can companies: 

Leo D. Welch, supervisor of Argen- 
tine branches of the National City Bank 
of New York; C. C. Batchelder, man 
ager of General Electric, S. A.; H. E. 
Bettle, manager of General Motors 
Argentina; FE. Carbone, of the firm of 
Goffre, Carbone & Cia. (importers of 
automotive equipment); E. P. Claren 
don, assistant manager, Moore-McCor 
mack Lines; Hilary A. Driscoll, assistant 
manager of the Buenos Aires branch of 
the First National Bank of Boston; 
J. Fevre, of Fevre & Basset, Chrysler, 
Plymouth, and Dodge distributors in 
Argentina; F. F. Griffith, manager of 
the Ford Motor Co. in the Argentine; 
A. $. Millard, manager of the Argentine 
business of J. I. Case Co.; R. D. Sprad- 
ling, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. in the Argentine and 
general manager of Armco Argentina. 

@ Question of Exchange—The general 
idea of utilizing the proved talent of 
United States business to develop new 
markets for Argentine products has been 
under study in Buenos Aires for many 
months. In March, government officials 
proposed that an organization similar to 
the one created last week be set up to 
handle the problem but at the same 
time that the amount of foreign ex- 
change available to the participating 
firms be limited to the new dollar ex- 
change they were able to create in the 
United States through the opening of 
new sales outlets for Argentine products 
(BW—Mar.22’41,p76). All of the 
Americans approached refused flatly to 
participate on this basis. 

® Avoiding Rigidity—In the interim, 
Argentina has been persuaded to ear- 
mark fixed quotas of normally available 
dollar exchange for specific imports, 
such as automobiles, farm equipment, 
and radio supplies. Then, by creating the 
new promotion agency, it is expected 
that there will be additional supplies 
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of dollars before the end of the year 
which will be rationed by the Argentine 
Central Bank, not rigidly in proportion 
to any particular company’s effort in the 
new sales agency but according to the 


import needs of the country. The re 
vised scheme thus avoids the rigidity of 
the Nazi barter deals but provides a 
premium for both parties if new bu 
ness is developed. 

@ How Agency Will Work—lhe new 
promotion agency will handle no | 
ness itself. Through a display offic 
probably in New York—and whatev« 
advertising it decides to sponsor, it 


FOR THE AFRICAN RUN 


Day and night shifts are rushing com- 
pletion of the first all-welded passen- 
ger ships at the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Co. yards in Pascagoula, Miss. On or- 
der by the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion for the American South African 
Line, the ships are the African Me- 
teor (left, above), the African Comet, 
and the African Planet. Below are 


the fireproof steel partitions welded in 
place on the Comet, first of the thre« 
to be launched—late next 
Each ship is 17,000 tons, is costing 
$4,099,000, and will link New York 
and Capetown in the record time of 
164 days. The boats will prove vital 
to the national defense program of 
the United States since they will bé 
carrying such strategic materials a 
chrome and manganese. 


month 
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try to introduce new Argentine mer- 
chandise. Buying agents will be sup- 
plicd with samples, quotations, names 
of manufacturers, and terms, but ship- 
ments will be made direct to the pur- 
chaser from the producer in the Argen- 
tine. However, the exporters of these 
special products will be forced to sell 
their U.S. dollars to the Argentine Cen- 
tral Bank at a fixed rate. 

The returns from these sales will then 
go into a special pool to be dispensed 
by the Central Bank to importers at a 
rate 4%-5% higher than the official 
rate. The difference between the buy- 
ing and the selling rate of exchange 
will then be turned over to the promo- 
tion agency to cover ‘the cost of 
overhead 


e@ Kstimate of Sales—Leaders in the 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


One who knows how to put men, 
money and materials together--to make 
and sell durable goods to general and 
special markets at a profit. Understands 
management and knows how to solve 
production and personnel problems. E 
perienced industrial publication 
and writer -industrial consultant 
manufacturing general manager. Special 
ized knowledge of the electrical industry 
and wide acquaintance throughout all 
industry. If you need an executive who 
knows how to get results, write 


PW -304, Business Week 
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Buenos Aires business community who 
have seen the preliminary list of prod- 
ucts to be promoted estimate that sales 
can readily run to $12,000,000 a year, 
and therefore estimate that nearly 
$500,000 will be available to finance the 
display headquarters in the United 
States and pay for the sales promotion 
campaign. 

In announcing the new agency, Dr. 
Raul Prebisch, manager of the Argen- 
tine Central Bank, emphasized that 
regular exports to the United States of 
such things as wool, linseed, hides and 
skins, packing-house by-products, and 
the like would continue to be sold as at 
present. ‘lhe exchange created by these 
sales will have nothing to do with the 
new corporation, but will continue to 
be available for all imports on Argen- 
tina’s “essential” list. 


Ottawa and Labor 


Crucial issues affecting 
war controls are being forced 
by unions on eve of industrial 
coordination with U.S. 

OTTAW A—Interest of every Cana- 
dian executive this week is centered in 


the two new economic planning boards, 
one in the Dominion and one in the 


Modern financial 


management for the 
average business 


Just Published 
New 5th Edition 


APPLIED 


finance as applied to the conduct of modern 
industrial and business enterprises. 
cusses 
which arise from day to day 
industrial concerns, both manufacturing and 
trading 
portant bearing on many diverse phases of 
business; and points clearly to effective solu- 
tions of these problems—solutions based on 
Edmond E. Lincoln's the tested methods of hundred of successful 
business houses. 
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TAXES CURB SALES 


Canada's first efforts to restrict con: 
buying begin to show results 
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United States, which will coordinate the 
industrial war effort of the two cow 
tries ‘for the duration.” 

Though the Dominion has been in 
the war for 21 months and has made a 
valiant effort to supply Britain with both 
men and materials, Canadians are pain 
fully aware that their first home-pro 
duced tank came down the assembly 
line only last week—at the Angus shops 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, in 
Montreal. But, with details of the new 
plan for integrating industries in the 
two countries still not known, and with 
alarming news coming from the Medi 
terranean, it is the Canadian labor situa 
tion that has attracted most public at 
tention. 
® Outstanding Issues — Decisions are 
pending on three outstanding labor is 
sues affecting war production in particu 
lar and industry and business generally 
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942 pages; 
than 4th 
priced lower, 


larger Now administrative and financial officers will 
edition, find this widely-used manual again brought com- 
$4.50 pletely up to date—full of revised and new ma 
terial clarifying current business and financial 
developments—an especially helpful guide to 
solution of the problems they face under un- 

settled conditions. 


if the fir 
ng comy 
the adjuc 


(1) The rail unions are demanding 
application of the cost-of-living-bonus 
system to transportation workers under 
Order-in-Council 7440 (the December: 
formula setting 1926-29 or subsequent 
highs as the basic wage level in war in 
dustry and providing a bonus for every 
5% jump in the cost of living). 

(2) U.M.W.A. workers have started 
an unauthorized production slowup in 
Cape Breton mines in protest against 
union executive acceptance of a recent 
conciliation board wage award. 

(3) Ottawa’s National Labor Supply 
Council has refused to endorse proposals 
for tightening labor control in war in- 
dustries where C.I.O. organization 
methods are blamed for recent strikes. 
© Behind the Rail Case—The rail bonus 
is of major interest because the demand, 
if accepted, will force the railroads to 


25 detailed chapters give you answers to scores of questions such as: 


—what are the disadvantages of selling 
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—what are the rules to foliow in 
utilization of capital by a small 
business ’ 

—what will changes in the banking 
system mean to business? 

1 —how will unbalanced budgets or in 
creased taxes affect business oper 
ations and tinance’ ~—what are the factors limiting the 
is too much money spent for adver- profitable size of the industrial unit? 
tising! etc., ete 


—when should one borrow from more 
than one bank? 


what financial considerations govern 
the purchasing policy’ 
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Lk for another $10,000,000 of govern- 


ther unsettlement of the whole na- 
ronal war wage pattern. Business and 
sencral public are unmistakably 
5 . 


the 


ech as an attempt at war profiteering 
from which other interests are barred 
by wal controls and taxation. While 
sail wages are at least up to the 1926-29 
ase, the cost of living in Canada is still 
pout 10% below that period despite 
‘ increase since the outbreak of 


the 5% 


the war. _ , 
Ottawa's Labor Ministry is blamed 


for this threat to transportation costs 
and to labor stability because it was 


ynions under the December order. Ot 


stration attaches to the issue is evident 
from the naming of Mr. Justice Kerwin 

if the Supreme Court of Canada to the 
chairmanship of the board. 

Expectation that the bonus will be 
efused rests on the contention that in 
omparison with other labor, the rail 
vorkers are not entitled to any advance 
through the bonus or otherwise. But 
there is doubt as to whether a strict in- 
terpretation of Order 7440 will permit 
decision on that ground. Other boards 
we ruled recenay that there was no 
ption other than the granting of the 
wnus where the base wage level was 
established. 
¢ Intervention by Lewis— he Cape Bre- 
ton coal miners’ case has become one of 
U.M.W.A. discipline and John L. Lewis 
as intervened from United States head- 
juarters. Cape Breton branches of the 
mon still hold to the principle, no 
mger followed in the United States, 
that executive decisions are subject to 
icceptance or rejection by membership 
cferendum. Last year, a temporary con- 
iliation-board wage adjustment, which 
vas endorsed by referendum, carried the 
tipulation that a permanent adjustment 
should be made this year on the basis 
ff the financial condition of the operat- 
ng companies and that the decision of 
the adjudicating tribunal should be final. 
When a tribunal headed by Justice C. 
P. McTague of Ontario made the per- 
manent award a few wecks ago, it was 
iccepted by the district executive as 
inal without submission to the union 
membership, on the ground that last 
car's referendum was binding. 

This action by the executive was 
challenged and a strike called, but it 
vas terminated on a patriotic appeal by 
Labor Minister Norman McLarty. Since 
then, some of the locals have been de- 
iberately slowing up production, cut- 
ting output in half in some pits. Lewis 
ent a headquarters mission into the 

held (headed by Illinois State Senator 
Smead) to probe the situation, particu- 
larly in relation to failure of the union 
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ent financial aid and will tend towards | 


jostile to the rail men’s move, which is | 
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mainly instrumental in bringing rail | 


tawa is frankly hoping that the bonus | 
demand will be denied by the concilia- 
tion board. ‘The importance the Admin- | 
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HOUMA, LOUISIANA. Twelve concrete 
low-cost homes built for rental investment 


by Charles Boudreaux; F. A. Falgut, Morgan 
City, Lovisiana, builder. 


Last year, home fires cost this 
country over $80,000,000 in prop- 
erty loss and 5,000 lives! 

Home buyers, mortgage 
lenders, insurance companies, 
investors in income producing 
property—all are vitally con- 
cerned with reducing this toll. 
Fortunately, it is possible to 
reduce the fire hazard by stand- 
ardizing on firesafe concrete 
walls and floors. 


No Extra Cost for Safety 


Concrete’s first cost is little or no 
more than for ordinary construc- 
tion. And because concrete homes 
have lower upkeep, they cost less 
per year to own—an aid to wage 


earners in meeting monthly pay- 
ments regularly through the long- 
term mortgage period. 

Concrete has been chosen for 
walls and floors of 40,000 new 
homes in the past 5 years. For 
superior beauty, comfort and 
economy, specify or recommend 
concrete for your homes. 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOME 


Aska Concrete Products Manufac- 
turer or Concrete Contractor (see 
phone book) for names of archi- 
tects and builders experienced in 
concrete. Write us for illustrated 
booklet, “Suggested Designs for 
Small Firesafe Concrete Homes,” 
sent free in U. S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. ASe-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve 


crete through scientific res 


and extend the uses of con 


rch and engineering field work 
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membership to stand by the executive. 
‘The mission is expected to recommend 
a purge of the rebels. 

@ Review Board Urged—Chief among 
the changes proposed in Order 7440 is 
creation of a National Labor Review 
Board to enforce the order. Such a board 
was included in the original draft last 
December but was sidetracked by the 
National Labor Supply Council, com- 
posed of Canadian labor leaders. Last 
week, this body refused to endorse the 
new proposals, including revival of the 
review board plan. This refusal leaves 
Labor Minister McLarty facing the al- 
ternatives of overriding the Labor Coun- 
cil or permitting further deterioration of 
labor relations. Labor men insist that 
wage settlements cannot be enforced, 
as proposed, unless war industries are 
taken over by the government. 

Latest demand for a living cost bonus 
comes from organized federal civil ser- 
vants whose salary increases are sus- 
pended for the duration. 


Brazil's Railways 


New transportation pro- 
gram gets under way as first U.S. 
equipment arrives, but problem 
is how much more wecan supply. 


Brazil is gettimg under way with a 
huge program to modernize and extend 
its railroads. 

At the beginning of April, President 

Vargas created a National Department 
of Railways with authority to coordinate 
the activity of all lines, prevent rate 
wars, fix zones of influence, and make a 
survey of Brazil’s long-term transporta- 
tion needs. 
@ Supplies Come In—About the begin- 
ning of May, locomotives and cars be- 
gan to arrive at Brazilian ports—part of 
an order for 26 locomotives from the 
Baldwin and American Locomotive com- 
panies and 458 cars being supplied by 
Pullman Standard and American Car & 
loundry. 

A week later, Warren Lee Pierson, 

head of the Export-Import Bank, ar- 
rived from Washington to make a fresh 
study of Brazil's credit needs. More 
loans are expected soon to supplement 
the $11,300,000 already arranged for 
railroad rehabilitation and equipment 
which is being purchased from the U. S. 
and most of it built to American Asso- 
ciation of Railways standards. 
e Brazil Builds Its Own—Finally, Bra 
zilians last week celebrated successful 
first runs of two Brazilian-built locomo- 
tives. A “Mogul” type locomotive, with 
a speed of +5 miles an hour, made its 
first tour after being released from the 
big railroad shops in Parana. In Bahia, 
a whole train, including the locomotive, 
made trial runs and passed all tests. 
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Brazil’s new railroad program has been 

planned for a long time but got under 
way only last year when President Var- 
gas announced his famous “March to 
the West’ development program. De- 
claring that “Brazil is a nation of is- 
lands, separated by large empty spaces,” 
the President created the National De- 
partment of Railways to work out an 
overall pattern of transport to tie the 
country together. 
e@ Main Lines on Coast—First of all the 
Brazilians are to have a system of rail 
lines stretching north from Rio along 
the coast to Belem, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, and south to Rio Grande on 
the border where the line will connect 
with the railways of Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

A secondary system is to connect 
these coastal lines with the systems 
which already operate in the interior, 
including such lines as the one now 
being pushed to the Bolivian border 
(BW —Jan.25’41,p56). When these lines 
are completed Brazil will be connected 
by rail with all of the southern coun- 
tries in South America—Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile. 
To complete the minimum plan, it is 
estimated the country must have 37,- 
118 miles of railroads, of which 11,109 
are already in operation. 

e@ Orders for U. S.—lThe United States 
is bound to get huge orders for equip- 
ment for this program but it is already 
a question how much can be supplied 


NEW BUSINESS 


A new industry came to Australia this 
spring when, after 20 years of research 
and experiments, newsprint began to 
be produced commercially from Tas- 
manian hardwoods. Previously it was 
believed that only the softwoods of 
Canada, Norway, and Russia were 
suitable for newsprint, but domestic 
production was finally tried when the 


now that the defense program 
into full swing. 

Inland Steel Co. of Chicag 
a contract nearly a year ago t 
southern Brazil's rich agricult: 
ince of Rio Grande do Sul "§y 
750,000 of rails and equipmen . 

Brazilian engineers are in ( 
now buying equipment for the | 
mills which are expected to suy 
of the country’s needs for rails 
as they begin operating. Meanwh; 
construction of several branch |ines 
the South got under way earl 
with money provided by the Braz; 


government, labor supplies by the Firy 


Railway Batallion for the ar i 

rails still supplied from the Unit 
States. This integration of ither 
lines will complete the strat 

work of Rio Grande do Sul, connecty 
seaports with rich interior 1 : 
Need for extensive improvements y 

voiced by Swift & Co., who asked f 

90 cars daily to transport 1,800 head 

cattle from the interior to their slaug! 
ter houses on the seaboard. 

@ Seek Assurance of Supply—\\ hat ¢! 
Brazilians are anxiously watching { 
now is some confirmation of the pro 
ises from Washington that the Unit 

States will continue to meet certa 
minimum supply demands to carry « 
this development program. Brazil be 
lieves a real “Good Neighbor’’ poli 

demands this kind of help; Washingtor 
has indicated it will cooperate. 


war necessitated independence of out 


side supplies. Nine newspapers 
Australia’s capital cities cooperated t 


set up the new industry (above), 1 
Boyer, a few miles north of Hobart 


Eventually 100,000 of the 150.0! 


tons of newsprint used every yeal i! 
Australia under peacetime conditiows 
will be produced at Boyer—at a selling 
price at least $12 below the norma 


cost of imported newsprint. 
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Remember? 


A New York store suggests, as a senti- | 
tal reminder for a draftee to give the | 


men . “ 
irl he leaves behind, a sterling-silver 


copy of the chain bracelet he wears in 
the Army, with his name and serial 
number on it. 


Unfair 


According to the code of the National | 


Association of Broadcasters, radio sta- 
tions are supposed to provide time for 
“the presentation of public questions, 
including those of controversial nature,” 
and to “use their best efforts to allot 
such time with fairness to all elements 
in a given controversy.” Along these 
lines, says Variety, the theatrical weekly, 
station KOA in Denver got a complaint 
from a listener the other day. ‘The fellow 
accused KOA of violating the N.A.B. 
code insofar as its religious programs 
were concerned, tersely explaining: “You 
are not giving equal time to sinners.” 


Vacation 


The Pontiac press department uncov- 
ered a nice little story recently about a 
Mennonite missionary who works up in 
the rural regions of Oregon—and how he 
always manages to get back to his home 
state of Michigan for a few days every 
year. For three years now—just about this 


time every year—this tall gentleman, | 


wearing a long, high-necked black coat 


and a hard black hat, has arrived at the | 


Pontiac factory—along with a little lady 
dressed in gingham and wearing a black 


poke bonnet—to pick up a new car. It | 


wasn’t until this year that anyone at the 
factory struck up.a conversation with the 
two people. 

“I am the Reverend Bontrager of 
Canby, Oregon,” the gentleman. said. 
“And this is my wife. We are Menno- 
nites—rural mission workers—and we 
once lived in Michigan, near Midland. 
We do not own a car and we are far 
from home, but we have found a way.” 

Every spring, the Reverend explained, 
he would start looking around for a 
prospective car buyer in Oregon. When 
he found one, he would tell the man 
how much freight he could save if he'd 
let the Bontragers go to the factory— 
using their half-rate clerical discount on 
the railroads—and take delivery for him. 
He could be sure his car was in good 
hands too. And then the Bontragers 
would start home in the car, stopping 


of for a day or two in their beloved | 


Midland to visit their old friends. 

On their last trip back to Oregon, the 
Reverend Bontrager said—referring to 
a little notebook he carried—they spent 
$28.28. So the neighbor who got the 
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“[’'m glad we're made of 


more than sawdust” 


%& Remember Raggedy Ann, Beloved Belindy and Percy the 
Policeman? And how poor Percy came out second best in his 
tussle with Hairy the dog, because Percy’s plain sawdust filling 
couldn’t stand the gaff? 


In business writing papers, just as in dolls, it takes a body rein- 
forced by tough, mew cotton fibres to resist successfully the 
punishment and abuse of daily service. 


Gilbert Quality Papers have made an enviable performance 
record in business, because they have the vitality and life that 
comes only with the aid of strong cotton fibres. In the produc- 
tion of these papers, Gilbert uses selected mew cloth cuttings, 
which are pure cellulose fibre, full of natural strength. These 
cuttings require minimum processing. 


The new-cotton-fibre-content in Gilbert papers, fortified by the 
Gilbert process of tub-sizing and air-drying, gives these durable 
papers a distinctive finish that withstands erasures and the bat- 
tering of constant handling. It greatly assists in cutting letter- 
head and business stationery costs. 


All Gilbert Quality Papers are available through your letter- 
press printer, lithographer or engraver. Discuss your needs 
with him. If you desire, a complete portfolio of Gilbert Quality 
Papers will be sent on your request, which must be written on 
your business letterhead. The Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 
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GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
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new car would save—after ano} 
at the notebook—$155 freight 
But by this time the Bontrag 
1941 car was ready for them, 
climbed in quickly and set off { 
land, leaving the Pontiac repr 
waving them a tearful farewell 
ing they'd be able to sell anoth: 
bor on another Pontiac in 194° 


Miss Double-Duty 


National Luggage and Leath« 
Week (June 1-7) and Nation 
Week (June 9-14) having so 
common anyway, it seems 
enough for them to combinc 
choice of a young lady to ser 
both by accepting the title 


lravel America. Miss ‘IT. A. (above 
looks as though she could handle tw 


national promotions anyway. 


Refinement 


Strange things are happening to the 
pole vault and the high jump. At a track 
meet in Schenectady, New York, this 
week, instead of using a wooden pole to 
register the height of a jump they ar 
going to let an electric eye do it. The 
light source will be mounted on on 
standard; a series of electric eyes will 
be mounted on the other; and a contro 
box will automatically operate the equip 
ment and record the height of the 
jump and/or vault. 

General Electric says its electric eve 
will be much more satisfactory than the 
old bar. The bar was always likely to 
sag a little anyway—and, for another 
thing, when it was set at, say, six fect, 
a fellow might clear it at six foot six, 
but get credit for only six feet. With the 
clectric eye he will get credit for every- 
thing he does. All of which sounds fine- 
but you'd certainly think a fellow would 
feel kind of simple jumping over a beam 
of light, wouldn’t you now? 
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THE TRADING POST 


rl 


A Letter 


Bernard M. Baruch writes as follows: 
* x x 

“| notice in a recent issue your reference 
to Wehrwirtschaft. It may interest you to 
know that the Germans said: 

“‘The German economic mobilization 
«stem was conscientiously built in imitation 
of the similar American system.’ 

“The sooner we learn that this matter of 
preparedness is a grim business, and I have 
never advocated anything more than pre- 
paredness, the better off we will be. 

“We must not alone have something to 
implement our words and any actions we 
may take, but more important still, our 
young men should not be called to service 
unless they can have the best things the 
human mind can invent and that human 
hands can make.” 

x * * 

No one is in better position than Mr. 
Baruch to remind the American people 
of the grim realities of an all-out effort 
for national defense. For it was he— 
more than any other single man—who 
gave power and purpose to the Ameri- 
can effort of 1917, which 16 years later 
provided a model for Hitler. 

At this point, most of us can only 
hope that this organization, so effective 
against the Germany of 1917 as to com- 
mend itself to a Germany bent on world- 
conquest in 1933, still is good enough 
for those in whose hands the American 
people have entrusted their security. 


To Save that Tin 


The Arthur D. Little, Inc., engineers 
and chemists of Boston gives permission 
to reprint the following from their In- 
dustrial Bulletin. It is an interesting ex- 
ample of what happens when we push 
an idea to its extreme. Elimination of 
waste and salvage of strategic materials 
are two prime objectives in a war econ- 
omy. Many schemes to those ends are 
proposed by well-intentioned people 
who never can understand why their 
ideas don’t make first base. Here is a 
realistic and quantitative discussion of 
one rather obvious scheme to save tin. 

* x * 

Discarded tin cans as a source of reclaimed 
tin have attracted wide attention, but realis- 
tic consideration of the problem reveals the 
difficulties of such a project. In short, cans, 
with their thin protective layer of tin, are 
dispersed so widely by users that recovery 
of the tin in form suitable for re-application 
1s too expensive for all but the most extreme 
shortage. No such shortage exists today. 

The major difficulty is the collection and 
delivery of used cans in sufficient quantities 
to detinning plants at a cost which will per- 
mit the detinner a profit. Competent au- 
thorities have estimated that 2,000,000 long 
tons of tinned sheet iron are used annually 
in the United States for making tin cans; 
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that at least 1,000,000 of these tons could 3 


probably not be collected at any price, and | % 


that the remaining 1,000,000 might be col- 
lected by some sort of organized cooperation 
with municipal authorities in the larger ur- 
ban areas, but that the cost would be prob- 
lematical and would vary in different areas. 

Then the cans would have to be shipped 
to a detinning plant. There are only a few 
such plants in the United States, operating 
today chiefly upon the clean trimmings and 
clippings from the can factories and other 
fabricators. Five of the most important of 
these plants are located in the metropolitan 
areas as follows: two in the New York area, 
one in Pittsburgh, one in Chicago and one 
in San Francisco. There are a few smaller 
plants located elsewhere. 

To recover the tin at the lowest possible 
cost, many more plants would have to be 
built so as to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion of the empty cans. Without crushing 
or baling, a box-car load of empty cans 
weighs less than five tons. Manifestly, cans 
in that condition cannot be shipped ver 
far. If they are crushed and baled, they 
present another problem to the detinner, 
making it difficult for him to wash and 
cleanse the cans, a process necessary before 
detinning, because most of the empty cans, 
in addition to the remains of contents still 
adhering, have lacquer coatings, lithograph- 
ing, paper labels and plastic sealing mate- 
rials which must be removed. 

Furthermore, the residual steel scrap is 
of low value. One hundred pounds of tin 
cans, after the contents have been removed, 
have at the most 1.3 pounds of tin in them. 
Good detinning practice will remove about 
1.2 pounds. This leaves about one-tenth of 
one per cent of tin in the detinned sheet 
steel. The steel manufacturers call such 
scrap a tramp alloy, and if large tonnages 
of it are used, tin accumulates in the steel, 
because in steel practice practically none of 
the tin is lost. Thus they will not pay as 
high a price for it as for clean sheet steel 
scrap having five-hundredths of one per cent 
or less of tin. 

Many current uses of discarded cans de- 
pend on the iron, rather than the tin, con- 
tent. On some occasions old tin cans have 
been collected in urban areas, pressed into 
bales and sent to foundries for rough cast- 
ings such as sash weights. In at least one 
urban area the cans are recovered and 
shredded after removing all of the organic 
materials. These shredded cans are then 
sent to copper mines where the iron is used 
to remove copper from mine water, ore 
leachings, and residual copper-bearing 
liquors. This particular area is located favor- 
ably in respect to these mining operations 
and most, if not all, of the cans from this 
area find a ready market in the shredded 
form. 

While a theoretical waste of 25,000 tons 
of tin in tin cans thrown on the dumps, out 
of our annual consumption of 80,000 tons 
of tin, seems to be inexcusable, the cost of 
recovery is so great that private capital would 
hesitate to undertake the task. If it should 
be necessary to recover this tin it would 


have to be done at public expense and the 
cost would be high. W.C. 
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Ne merchant, banker or profes- 
sional man can safely extend 
credit today without complete, 
accurate information as to the pre- 
vious credit record of the applicant. 

Members of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, located 
in 1350 cities, can quickly provide 
you with the Gacthild credit rec- 
ords of 60,000,000 individuals— 
compiled not from hearsay or hap- 
hazard sources, but from carefully 
substantiated records and actual 
ledger experiences. This informa- 
tion is available to any reputable 
business engaged in extending 
credit today. 

Such reliable credit information 
is essential if you are to avoid 
unnecessary credit losses or if you 
wish to be fair to your customers. 
It's as near as the telephone on 
your desk. 

Look for the listing of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America 
in the classified pages of your 
local telephone book ...or write 
for free booklet explaining this 
important, nation-wide service. 
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THE TREND 


THE INEVITABLE DECISION 


In the national defense effort, butter is losing in its 
battle with guns. As a matter of fact, the battle has 
already been lost—the Germans have seen to that—but it 
will take a little time for the news to get around. 

Even in Washington, it isn’t generally known. In 
government defense agencies, such as the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply or in the Office of 
Production Management, staff members are not at all 
clear on official Administration policy. This is not strange, 
considering that the Administration, itself, has never 
made a positive pronouncement on its program. But now 
the issue is coming to a head. 


@For some months, officials have recognized that a 
German victory was inevitable unless far greater aid 
were shipped to Britain; they have come to realize that 
this country could not save Britain with the leftovers 
of American production after our citizens had first had 
an increase in the comforts of life commensurate with 
the defense effort. And today it is only a matter of a 
short time before all decisions on guns or butter are 
dominated by this realization. German successes in the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic have speeded up 
America’s hour of decision. 

Once an affirmative guns-butter policy is specifically 
outlined, we should get the increase in efficiency and 
mutual understanding that is needed in such govern- 
ment defense divisions as War, Navy, OPACS, OPM, 
and others. These agencies have never been able to reach 
a working accord on broad basic policy. Essentially, this 
is because two schools of thought on defense have 
existed side-by-side within the Administration. One 
school has argued that the United States has such vast 
natural resources and industrial capacity that our citi- 
zens could have both guns and butter without undue 
strain on the economy. But to have both, additional 
plant capacity was needed—in steel, say, and aluminum, 
and transportation. The other school of thought has 
been that this country has not the time to expand capac- 
ity right and left and that the existing capacity of basic 
durable-goods industries is needed immediately to meet 
the requirements of the Army, Navy, and Great Britain. 


@ Ever since the fall of France these two schools have 
been arguing things out. And the President has hesi- 
tated to lay down the law. Yet each day that passed 
worked against the butter-as-well-as-guns group. For if 
factories were to be available today to supply raw mate- 
rials for civilian output, then they must have been started 
six to nine months ago. And since they weren't, and since 
the needs of Great Britain have become more and more 
urgent and immediate, victory has gone to the guns 
school by what might be termed Presidential default. 
Even so, American citizens will have a lot of butter. 
Out of a total national income of $85,000,000,000 this 
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year, our expenditures on defense will not reach much 
more than $16,000,000,000. Next year, out of a $93,009, 
000,000 income, defense is not likely to run as hig 
$24,000,000,000. Thus we will not be diverting 
more than 25% of our national income to the armament 
effort. ‘That compares with 40% in Canada; 55% in Great 
Britain; and 60% or more in Germany. 

In Washington, it is generally agreed that we have the 
industrial capacity for an arms effort which would outdis. 
tance anything so far scheduled or contemplated. But 
attainment of such a peak effort demands further inroads 
into civilian goods production—not merely through pti- 
orities, but by actually taking away machine tools and 
workers from consumer-goods industries. 


© Almost all big consumer-goods companies have their 
own machine shops staffed by competent mechanics. And 
these shops are equipped with multi-purpose tools, such 
as drills, lathes, shapers, grinders, and millers, which could 
be utilized in ordnance operations. Also, there are metal- 
working companies that manufacture textile, shoe, and 
cigarette machinery, whose equipment ranks with the best 
shops in the country. Any diversion of the staffs or the 
machines of such companies would bring additional ca- 
pacity into defense production. But naturally, in the long 
run, this would affect the efficiency, productivity, and 
costs of the consumer-goods industries. Machines and 
man-hours diverted to defense would mean an equivalent 
reduction in new machines for civilian goods output. 

Unquestionably, this country’s dilatory war philosophy 
has been responsible for the guns-vs.-butter schism which 
has cut through the defense effort to date. We have said 
right along that time was on Britain’s side; that if the 
British could hold out through this fall, then with our 
aid, they would be able to overtake Germany in the air 
and bomb her into ultimate submission. But now that 
Germany has consolidated her position on the Continent, 
we have just begun to realize the magnitude of the job 
ahead. It’s not one to be left to time or to be accom- 
plished with the left hand, even for an industrial nation 
as powerful as ours. 


e This realization is gaining ascendancy in the Adminis 
tration and is likely to become dominant in major defense 
decisions of the future. Instead of waiting for machine 
shops to come to Washington for business, Washington 
will go out after the machine shops and get them to take 
work, or perhaps to turn over their machine tools to other 
armament manufacturers. The energy, drive, and purpose 
of Washington will be rededicated to the single aim of 
building planes, tanks, and ships fast—for Britain and 
ourselves. In the process butter will become a secondary 
consideration; hereafter, guns are the thing. 
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